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ake ALL - GRACE - WHO - HAST - KEPT - OUR - NATION’S 
- LIFE- IN - EVERY - TIME - OF - NEED - BE - PRESENT - STILL 
WITH - GUIDING - AND - UPHOLDING - MERCY - IN - THE - UNTRIED 
PROBLEMS - AND - PERPLEXITIES - OF . THE - COMING - YEAR—THOU 
HAST - LAID - GREAT - RESPONSIBILITIES - UPON - US - LEAVE - US 
NOT - TO - THE - FOLLY. OF - PRIDE - AND - SELF-CONCEIT - BUT 
PARDON - OUR- TRANSGRESSIONS - AND - NEGLECTS - AND - GIVE 
US - THE - SOBER - CONFIDENCE - THAT - COMES - OF - TRUST - IN 
THEE — HELP - US - SO - TO - DEAL - WITH - THE - PEOPLES - FOR 
WHOM - BEFORE - THEE - AND - THE - NATIONS - OF - THE - EARTH- WE 
HAVE - ASSUMED - RESPONSIBILITY - THAT - THEY - AND - WE . MAY 
DWELL - IN- PEACE - AND- STRENGTH - AND - LEARN - THY - RIGHT- 
EOUSNESS — RAISE - UP - MEN-- WHO - SHALL - GOVERN - IN - THY 
FEAR - AND - WITH - UNFALTERING - JUSTICE—GRANT - TO - THY 
SERVANT - THE - PRESIDENT - AND- TO - CONGRESS - ALL - NEEDED 
WISDOM - TO - CHOOSE - AND - TO - DECIDE — MAINTAIN - PEACE 
WITHIN - OUR - BORDERS - AND- AMONG. THE - NATIONS. OF - THE 
WORLD— AND MAY-ALL~ CHANGES - AND - OVERTURNINGS - BE 
FOR - THE - UPLIFTING - OF - THE - PEOPLE . AND - THE - SPEEDY 
COMING - OF - THY - KINGDOM - IN - THE - EARTH— AND - UNTO 
THEE - O- LORD - OF - HOSTS - BE - GLORY - EVERMORE—AMEN 


The Business Outlook 


The year closed in a whirl of activity, so far 
as general business conditions were concerned. 
This was particularly noticeable on the stock 
exchanges, where evidence of speculative in- 
sanity multiplies. Once in about twenty 
yeers these wild perieds of speculation make 
their appearance and the public scramble and 
bid for securities which a short time previ- 
ously they would not touch. 

In spite of the holiday season, the extraordi- 
nary activity in many industrial lines, nota- 
bly iron and steel, continued right up to the 
close of the year, and there were very large 
shipments of general merchandise on orders. 
The export demand for cereals continues on a 
large scale and promises to be even larger if 
anything. An encouraging feature is the 
strength of nearly all staples in price. The 
cotton goods trade is getting more active each 
week, and mill men are expecting a heavy 
spring business. Wool still leaves something 
to be desired both as regards prices and de- 
mand. The prospects for leather and boots 
and shoes are improving. 

The paramount feature in Boston is the 
boom in copper shares on the Stock Exchange. 
Old veterans say they have never seen any- 
thing like the present craze in copper stocks. 
Advances in these shares of ten points in a 
day are now frequent, where formerly it 
would take a month to encompass the same 
appreciation. The causes of this craze in 
“coppers” are twofold. First, the wild desire 
of the public to speculate, a d, second, the 
fact that a gigantic combination of copper 
mines under Standaid Oil control is being 
arranged. 


In and Around Boston 


New Year’s Day in the Churches 

The snow, the extreme cold and the preva- 
lence of grip materially affected church at- 
tendance, but communion was generally ob- 
served, with many New Year suggestions. 
Berkeley Temple in the evening heard the first 
of Dr. C. A. Dickinson’s two sermons on the 
new book put forth by the residents at South 
End House, The City Wilderness. At Shaw- 
mut Dr. Barton preached on God’s Love for 
the New, and the Sunday school at Shawmut 
Chapel observed its thirty-ninth anniversary, 
with addresses by Rev. D. W. Waldron and 
the pastor. At Prospect Hill, Cambridge, in 
the evening Dr. Z. S. Holbrook, assistant 
editor of the Bibliotheca Sacra, considered 
the question, Was Jesus a Socialist? At 
Boylston Church, Jamaica Plain, Rev. Ellis 
Mendell, as usual, gave up the evening service 
to the people for a motto concert. Atthis serv- 
ice each recites his text for the year before 
with a word of testimony as to its helpfulness, 
and then repeats the new one he has chosen, 
telling why. A listener was heard to remark 
at the close of this service, ‘‘ The Bible never 
meant so much to me before.” In Woburn 
Rev. Dr. Scudder led kis people in a model 
New Year’s prayer, asking the blessing of 
God first on the members and the families of 
the church in their different conditions and 
necessities, then on the several departments of 
the local church work and on the members as 
Christians and citizens, then on outside work. 


The Prayer Meeting Problem 

The sunshine streamed in warmly upon the 
white and cream walls and the fresh furnish- 
ings of Pilgrim Hall last Monday, when the 
Ministers’ Meeting considered The Oppor- 
tunity of the Prayer Meeting. The two prin- 
cipal addresses were by Rev. W. S. Fritch, 
on The Opportunity for Evangelization, and 
Rev. F. A. Poole, on The Opportunity for Co- 
operation by the People. Mr. Fritch dwelt 
upon the influence upon the unconverted of 
the facts in Christian experience cited in 
prayer meeting. Mr. Poole described the 
ideal and the actual prayer meeting, and stated 
his belief that this gathering is chiefly a place 
where Christians may strengthen one another 
and where work may be planned. 








The Superintendents’ Union 
The first meeting of the new year occurred 
last Monday night at Berkeley Temple, as 


usual. The new president, Mr. F. W. B. 
Pratt of Reading, led the devotional service 
up to a special season of prayer for the work 
of the coming year. Thereafter Dr. G. M. 
Boynton occupied the time. ‘‘ What is the 
end of itall?’”’ was one of the speaker’s first 
remarks. ‘‘ Whatisthe serious purpose of the 
Sunday school?’”’ His simpleand comprehen- 
sive answer was: It is to train up into an in- 
telligent life. 

A Public Servant — 

Arthur Mason Knapp, who died Dec. 27, had 
probably rendered as definite and helpful serv- 
ices to the citizens of Boston in general dur- 
ing the last twenty years as any of his contem- 
poraries. His position in the Public Library, 
where he had charge of Bates Hall and the 
card catalogue, brought hosts of people to him 
to make inquiries concerning serviceable liter- 
ature. His remarkable knowledge of books, 
as well as his fund of information on all sorts 
of subjects, made him an invaluable counselor, 
while his quiet, even manner left its impress 
upon all who came in contact with him. In 
the life of Shawmut Church, which he had 
attended for many years, he filled his own 
peculiar and important place. 

New Tenants 

The hitherto unoccupied store on the first 
floor of the Congregational House has been 
rented to the tailor, J. C. Littlefield, while 
Burnham & Hoyt, architects, have estab- 
lished themselves on the seventh floor. 
Thus, one by one, do new occupants take 
possession of highly desirable quarters. 








EVERY ONE WANTS ONE.—One of the most in- 
teresting exhibits which has been recently made 
in this city is the collection of serving dressers now 
on view at the Paine Furniture warerooms on 


Canal Street.--EVery- 7 Opp hes visited this ex- 
hibition eked hy wh ith the” 
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‘Soap 
‘Free 


3 Drop usa tal, with your 
} siguan dead Eiarene and that 


> of a dealer who doesn’t sell 
> Wool Soap, and we’ll send 
> you a cake free. 
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Swift and Company, Chicago 
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“A PERFECT FOOD—as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Go,’s 


Si Breakfast 
‘San 


The Standard for 
Purity and 
Excellence.... 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 








FOR 
THE WINTER 


en, { BERMUDA. 


48 HOURS by Elegant Steamships weekly. 
Frost unknown. Malaria impossible. 


“causes” + WEST INDIES, 


Go TO INCLUDING PORTO RICO. 


30 days’ trip, twenty days in the tropics. 
8.8. Pretoria 3300 tons, 8S. 8. Madiana 3080 tons. 
For further particulars apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 
Agents, Quebec S. S. Co., L’t’d., 39 Broadway, N. Y.; 
THOMAS COOK & SON, Agency, 
or te A. AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 


Europe i: Orient 


H. GAZE & SONS, 54th Year 


A-series of attractive and comprehensive tours under 
personal escort, arranged to leave New York during 
Nov., Dec., Jan., and Feb., visiting Gibraltar, Italy, 
Southern France (The Riviera), Switzerland, Paris and 
London, etc. Also Italy, Egypt, the Nile, Palestine, 
Greece, etc. All expenses $480 up, according to tour. 
Programs and particulars sent free. 


W. H. EAVES, Agt. H. Gaze & Sons 
201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








acoinc | On a Bicycle Trip? 


Send for small book, “ Bieycling Notes for Tour 
ists Abroad.”’ 10 cents in stamps. 





F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Box 1870, Boston. 





The Congregationalist Services. 





EPI PH ANY (The Gospel for the Gentiles). 


New—No. 39, 4th Series—THE LIGHT OF MEN, by Rev. L. H. Thayer. 





Four Series Now Completed. 
39 SERVICES. 


The set (as samples) to Ministers and Sunday 
School Superintendents for 


15 cents, postpaid. 








100 COPIES, WITH MUSIC, ‘8 PP., 60 CENTS, POSTPAID. 





Address — SERVICES, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 


5 January 18 
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Financial 


A Rare Chance 


It is seldom that we have the privilege 
of offering to the general public an oppor. 
tunity for investment such as presents it 
self at the present time. We have forsale 
a limited amount of the capital stock in a 
company t! atis organized under the strict 
laws of the State of New York to do a 
legitimate mercantile business. [t is full 
paid and non-assessable. Its officers and 
directors consist of some of the leading 
financial and well-known busi: ess men of 
New York, and their names are a guarantee 
of strict and honorable busi: ess dealings. 

Other companies doing practically the 
same business have been, and are today, 
declaring dividends from 100 to 300 per 
cent. per annum on the capital invested. 

The amount of stock remaining unsold 
is too small to make descriptive advertise- 
ments with prospectuses, statistics, etc., 
necessary; they will be furnished on appli- 
cation. If this matter is attractive to you 
itis important that you write immediately. 


W. E. PENTZ & CO., 


Investment Securities, 
44 Broad Street, New York. 








St. Louis and Missouri 


Investment Securities 
Bank and Trust Company Stocks, 


Street Railway stocks and bonds, Miscella- 
neous stocks and bonds, Missouri and Kansas 
State, City and County bonds. 

Local conditions admit of larger dividends 
than are usual ia the East, and with equal 
safety. Revised 1 st i sued monthly and mailed 
upon application. 

WHITAKER & HODGMAN, 
304 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





on Impreved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers only. 15 years’ experience in busi 
ness. Send for formal applications, list of references 
and map showing location of lands. Over $100,000 in- 
vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans op 
my books. 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
803 Century Bullding, Minneapolis, Minn. 


You SEVEN Per Cent 


Cet Clear of Taxes 


On all money we loan for you, secured by first mortgage 
on choice wheat growing farming lands in the Red River 
Valley, where crop failures are unknowu and interest 
and principal are promptly paid. We have made loans 
in this locality for fifteen years, and have never lost one 
dollar to our clients. Write for particulars. 

E. J. LANDER & CO., 
(Established 1883.) Grand -Forks, N. D. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 

I am specially prepared to liberally for all 
Western Mo Investments "No fees "aor com- 
missions. Correspondence ‘solicited. 

S. K. HUMPHREY,. 
640 Exchange Building, Boston. Mase. 
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The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER 
the Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 


Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


PuR YEARIN ADVANCE, $3; 2 YEARS, 85; 5 YEARS, $10. 
SINGLE Copy, 6 CENTS. 
Ir PAYMENT I8 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, 85.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 





WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Bo You Have Sick or Nervous Headache? 


Send 10 cents for sample of Peerless Headache 
Pywsers, « 25 conte for. . Dex. Stamps not taken. 
wick, Maine, Harmies and der” gett: 








of expiration on the address label. If a special receipt 
is a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 
JHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 
DIBCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
aniversal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
an@i there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order ali arrearages must be id. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the sub: cription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 111 inches to the column. 
BEADING NOTIONS. leaded nonparell, 60 cents 
ine, each insertion, net. 3 nnd 
W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 

Entered as second-class mati Composition by Thomas Todd 
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“rove Polis™ 


PASTE, CAKE 
OR LIQUID. 


he only Up fo date Sip 
a Polish in the Marko 





| J.L.Prescott © > New York. 








were famous years ago—their fame 


grows every year—as the seeds 
most to be relied on—as always 


the best. For sale by leading 
dealers everywhere. Five cents 
per paper end always worth it. 
Insist on Having them. Run 
no risk—buy Ferry’s. 
1899 Seed Annual is free. 
D. M. FERRY 4&4 CO. 
Detroit, Mich 


BELLS 


Stee: Ailoy Church and Scnoo: Bei's gar Sena o 
Cetaiogve TheC.8 RELI “'* . bora 











FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 4296, 


WN SINCE 

IWURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER 2 
PUREST, BES 

ELY & cG., GENUINE 

T-TROY. N.Y: 61(-METAL 

CHIMES, Ere. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE 


Church Architect. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, 
10 Park Square, Boston. 


Mr. Silloway has built or remodeled over 400 
churches, and makes remodeling a specialty. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


All Sizes. Latest Improvements. 
FAIR PRICES. 


HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 


Boston, New York, Philadelphid, Chicago. 

















Main Office and Works at Kendal Green, Mass. 


12 ORGANS taken in exchange for sale at 
Bargains, $400 to $2,000. 
Write for particulars. 








HISTORIC TABLETS 


in the facade of 
The Congregational House 


Proof Impressions of the Plates which 
are appearing in The Congregationalist, 
on heavy, coated paper, ample margins 
(separate sheets 11x11 in.), with a 
fine picture of The New Congregational 
House and descriptive letterpress. 
Rolled in mailing tube. Sent postpaid. 


- ee 25 cents 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 


Add 


























be issued with 
the attestation 
: of the American 
: Revisers, is in prep- 
aration. No edi- 
tion yet published 
purporting to be 
: the American ver- 


Rdition 


of the © 
: tion of the Ameri- 


Revised 
‘Bible 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
PUBLISHERS 
37 East 18th Street New York 


The 
American 
Standard 


can Revisers. 
For a copy of the 





American Revi- 

sion Committee’s 
: official statement 
: address 





Church ‘Hymns | : 
ano Gospel Songs 


By SANKEY, MCGRANABAN & STEBBINS. 
The long wished for combination of the best “ Standard 
Church Hymns” and the most popular * Gospel Hymns” 
been made 
10 Pests *, Edition with Music, half bound, 
120 Copies, Words only, cloth covers, 


130 Copies for $15. 


a splendid outfit for the Church and Prayer Meeting. 
Returnable copies of the two books sent for examination 
on receipt of B35 Cents. 

MAY BE ORDERED THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. N&Yxe8" 
To be be Published thi this Month. 


How to Sing the Choral Service, 


A Manual of Intoning for Clergymen. 


BY 


G. EDWARD STUBBS, M. A. 








Author of Practical Hints on Training Choir Boys. 
CLOTH, $1.00. 
New Service Lists issued every month. 


Send for catalogue. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


21 East 17th Street, New York. 








‘Subscribers’ Wants 





Notices under this headi ding five lines (right 
words to the line), cost ain ty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Wanted. To secure interest in or control of an 
incorporated or private school. KE. F. H., care Congre 
gationalist. 





Religious Notices — 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





CENTRAL CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, West Ellis St., 
Atlanta, Ga. If pastors will write, visitors to the city 
will receive a hearty welcome. Frank E. Jenkins, pastor. 

WHITMAN COLLEGE. All communications and gifts 
4 Mo) Ooll shoull be sent to the financial 

oF vo the nia Dox, 2 Linden 8t., Worcester, Mass. 
or to o Preal ent, Rev. Stephen B. < Penrose, Walla 


THE camel AN TRACT SOCIETY furnishes Christian 
workers with gospel literature in many forms and in 
many languages. Contributions are oreatly 
— dinary and work among immigrants, in the arm: 

West. Head and in = » neglected f regione of of tne South at an 
at New York 
al tedeenee. Gites. from soma and eastern 
Now’ England should be sent to p —~ * depository 
54 Brom eld St., Boston. Rev. George H. Cate, dis istrict 
secretary; R. F. Cummings, agent. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Waii 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social con ition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; prom 
bomes and i ing seapo! 

and abroad; provides libraries for outgo 

ay ed the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's and 


tributions to sustal« its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are uested to be made direct te 
the main office of the society at New York. 
zane W. ELWEL Freifent. 

C. STITT, Secretary. 


y "e. Grestan, dveasurer.” 
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until they are equal to new. 


1h" 
Tie. 


The brilliancy of those pretty things, dainty 
women make and like to have about them, perishes 


miserably in the hot suds of a strong soap. 
Soap because of its mildness and purity if used in 
warm (not hot) water will brighten them after soiling, 
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HE Rev. DONALD SAGE MACKAY, 

D. D., considers IN EXCELSIS “The best 
/ hymnal published up to this time in America, 
yy both from the selection of hymns and tunes, 
as well as arrangement of subjects.” 


a» 


To bring the very best within the means of the 
smaller churches 


“IN EXCELSIS” IS NOW BOUND 
IN FULL CLOTH AND SOLD AT 


$100 


This is an unusual price for the fullest, richest, and handsomest hymnal extant. 
Already adopted by many churches. Returnable sample copies sent free to 
pastors and church committees. Address 


. The Century Co., Union Square, Hew Pork. 














Holiday Entertainments 


may be 2 iene the year round with 
pleasure and profit with one of ou: 


MAGIC LANTERN OUTFITS 


in use by over 200 leading educational 
institutions. Send for bargain circular 


J. B. COLT. & CO., Dept. 35, 3 to 7 West 29th Street, New York. 
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%* THE HANDBOOK SERIES *® 
No. 21, The Handbook for 1899. 
No. 22, A Thanksgiving Psalm. 
4 cents. 100 copies, postpaid, $1.25. 


* The Congregationalist SERVICES ¥ 
No. 39, Epiphany (The Gospel for the Gentiles). 
And 38 other services. 

100 Copies, 60 cents, postpaid. Complete Sample Set of 
39 Services, 15 cents. 

% THE HISTORICAL TABLETS * 


in the facade of the Congregational House 
Proof Impressions, with text, 25 cents, postpaid. 





Home Missionary ogee 


Oliver Church, Springfield (correction)... ae 00 
Miss Grace B. Allen, Chelsea...........+-++-+++ 00 
A Friend, Peabod Gives bev caveces cs0sde¥s teeter 500 
A Friend, Le--28tet, PR... sccccscccccccccccces 2.00 
H. G, Me , Northampton.............+-+++ 2.00 

oa _istol, ccrsusndbarakdsadve. cone ccen 2.00 


<b DORE, BFOOBI YD cs osc cnnccresccscsccntcns 4.50 
.s8 Mabel D. Paine, Medford......... oe 

«<homas H. Wiswall, Newmarket, N. H 
Mrs. J. A. Lane, Boston Rasher Cakes bie 
Miss Beaton, Milt 
C. T. fensingben, W. Brookfield............+++ 2.00 
A Priend, ABGOVGR isn cccccsccccsccdbecscoccesdce 2 
Ww. F. Hyatt, Brooklyn 
Mrs. J. J. Abbott, Wh tinsville betndosua ones base 2.00 





Bi, FF; Gc, Ce cis bv snare ea ea cctiwencchcctes 2.00 
Mrs. Oramel Clark, Barre...............0ceeeeee 2.00 
Miss M. E. Stone, Chelsea... ..........0..s0e-eee 2.00 
Miss F. D. Fish, Grooklym ...-.. 0.00.00 vsccccee 100 
Albert E. Dean, Freetown...............eeeeeee 2.00 
Franklin P. Colburn, Hollis, N. H.............. 2.00 
A FEW RECENT LETTERS 
— Mo. 


For the past year as a home missionary I have re- 
ceived The Con erent free, for which favor 
please receive my hearty thanks. Being still in the 
sant work and receiving a very small salary, 1 would 

»preciate the same favor another year. at if the 
t ome Missionary fund at your disposal will not allow 
it, my name may be dropped from the list of subscrib- 

ers. Lappreciate the yaoer highly, thinking it the best 
in some respects of any u 

— MICH. 


I want it now more than ever to keep me posted in 
inatters so vital to Christian living. There is the 

greater need now. God bless the one who has made it 
vussible for us to have its visits weekly hitherto. 


— TEXAS. 

I have been hoping ig I . ould pay for The Congrega- 

onalist for var t bby I do not see how it is possi- 
ile to do it. And yet t oaead rather do without some 
of my bread than re. If you cannot continue on 
missionary List, it will have to be discontinued a while 
at least, but [ do not see how I can miss a number of it. 
I know you will do the best you can. Wishing you a 
prosperous year, I remain. 

— CAL. 

I cannot think of a situation in which The Congreya- 
tionalist can be more helpful than it is to me in my 
work a8 a@ home mi y section of 
northern California. 











often. made the target for cheap 

jokes by cheap critics as to cre- 
ate the impression that such resolutions 
are never kept and never ought to be 
made. The criticism is unjust, its logic 
is false, its effect pernicious. A recent 
preacher brought out the true idea in a 
sermon upon Peter’s pledge of devotion 
to his master, even though all others 
should desert him. Simon did not yield 
to temptation because of his earnest as- 
surance, but in spite of it. It had been 
said that hell was paved with good reso- 
lutions. If that was true it was cer- 
tainly the best thing about that place. 
We must resolve before we do. Right 
resolutions sincerely made are a help to 
right character, even if by stress of op- 
posing forces some of them are not kept. 
Peter’s faith did not finally fail, and very 
likely he had more faith and more 
strength because he had failed once and 
80 learned his weak point. It is a good 
thing then, with the thoughtfulness be- 


N YEAR’S resolutions are so 


‘tried again became a strong man. 
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longing to the outlook of a new year, to 
desire and decide and declare that we 
will live truer, nobler lives. Making the 
resolve, not lightly or boastfully, but 
seriously and expecting the divine help, 
we shall succeed in part if not in full. 
He whom we call Master and Lord is 
praying for us that our faith fail not. 
The man who resolved and failed and 
What 
he wrote to his brethren in the first cen- 
tury was doubtless an echo of his own ex- 
perience, and it will be fulfilled even to 
the twentieth century: ‘‘After ye have 
suffered a while, God will make you per- 
fect, stablish, strengthen, settle you.” 


This is not the last year 
of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as many suppose, but it is next to 
the last and it is the last in which the fa- 
miliar numerals 1 and 8, which have be- 
gun the year’s name during the whole 
lifetime of nearly every living man will 
appear. And what a century it has been, 
proving man’s capacity for progress in 
material things while disproving that this 
progress necessarily makes for happiness 
or peace, or implies a corresponding prog- 
ress in the settlement of great questions 
of religion and philosophy. Men are di- 
vided in opinion and belief today quite as 
much as they were in 1799, and the sup- 
porters of new opinions which have arisen 
are just as certain of their standing as 
the champions of fashionable or militant 
opinions were a hundred years ago. We 
can see that many of these old opinions 
were eddies in the stream and not the 
stream itself, and our successors acentury 
hence will see that many things which 
some of us now think settled were not 
settled after all. One belief, however, 
has remained unchanged in all the prog- 
ress of the years, and that is the quiet 
personal faith of the true disciples of our 
Lord in his presence and abiding power. 
Nochange of circumstance or opinion has 
changed this fundamental life principle 
of the peopleof God. It is for us to make 
the most of it in practical service for man 
in these two years which are left us of 
the nineteenth century. 


Two Years [lore 


Several programs of 
special Christmas 
services have come to our desk which are 
of such marked worth from the liturgical 
point of view as to merit special attention. 
Not all of them, indeed, come from promi- 
nent city churches, but they all do indi- 
cate a trend in the direction of the best 
use of Christmas through pointing out its 
distinctively spiritual lessons. Perhaps 
the fact that Christmas fell on Sunday this 
year had something to do with the more 
elaborate and impressive services that 
were held, but we believe that the churches 
generally are inclining to emphasize the 
distinctively religious aspects of the ad- 
vent of our Lord. In some churches the 
regular morning or evening service and 


Christmas Programs 


Number 1! 


the gathering of the children were blended 
into one, with excellent results. - There 
is a disposition, too, to make use not only 
of songs and appropriate Scripture selec- 
tions, but of pictures to set forth the vari- 
ous aspects of Christ’s coming. The ster- 
eopticon is used to reproduce before large 
congregations celebrated pictures that 
have long been treasured by the Christian 
world. In these days, when the best 
works of the best painters can so easily and 
cheaply be brought to general attention, 
churches ought to avail themselves more 
frequently of such helps to devotion and 
service. 


To take advantage of the 
growing public interest 

in world-wide movements 
and problems is the duty and privilege of 
every church. These stirring times are 
fraught with importance chiefly because 
the far-reaching purposes of God among 
the nations are culminating in so many 
marked ways. There ought to be this 
year a keener outlook everywhere upon 
home and foreign missions. The church 
which thus watches and supports the ag- 
gressive Christian activities of the day 
will be enriched and vitalized. Revive 
the old monthly concert then, or, if you 
do not care to callit by that name, have 
a missionary meeting at least once a 
montb, to which the brightest men and 
women of the church shall bring their 
best thought. Rightly directed, it may 
become the most popular and effective 
service of the month. Desiring to help 
forward such undertakings, we have pre- 
pared what we believe to be an attractive 
list of topics for the year. They are 
printed on page 22, and are preceded by 
an article which treats with some minute- 
ness the special topic for the current 
month. We hope to hearof many churehes 
where these topics, or some similar to 
them, are discussed from month to month. 
Then let the results be communicated to 
us for the instruction and stimulation of 
others. Our Handbook assigns a mis- 
sionary topic to the first full week in 
every montb, as an alternative to the 
prayer meeting topic of that week, but 
pastors will, of course, be free to use the 
topic on any other week of the month. 


Missions to the 
Front 


Last year the Amer- 
The Shrinkage Must ican Board, from its 
Be Met 

receipts, met the ex- 

penses of the year and reduced the debt 
of the previous year by about $5,000. 
This was accomplished in part by the 
effort begun at the New Haven meeting 
to cancel the debt of the previous year, 
and which brought to the treasury about 
$26,000 for the debt.. Much more was 
due, however, to the large increase of 
$68,000 over the previous year in legacy 
receipts. It cannot be expected that this 
increase, so much above the average of 
recent years, will be maintained this year. 
The legacy receipts for the first four 
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months of this year show a considerable 
shrinkage already and no large legacies 
are in sight. It is probable that $50,000 
less will be received from this source. 
With improved business conditions, it is 
an important question to ask the con- 
stituency of the Board, Cannot the reg- 
ular donations be increased sufficiently to 
make up what will not come this year 
from contributions for the debt and leg- 
acies? If each one who reads this will 
do his or her part, the desired result will 
be accomplished. 


The student depart- 
The Day of Prayer ment of the interna- 
—— tional committee of 
Y. M. C. A.’s recommends that the Day 
of Prayer for Colleges in the United 
States and Canada be changed from the 
last Thursday in January to the second 
Sunday in February. This later day is 
recommended by the general committee 
of the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion as the Universal Day of Prayer for 
Students. The Boston Ministers’ Meeting 
voted without discussion to indorse the 
change. We fear that this vote repre- 
sents indifference to the observance of 
the day rather than interest in changing 
it. Two objects have been sought through 
a special day of prayer for colleges: the 
deepening of religious impressions among 
students and enlarging of interest in 
religious education through united prayers 
of the churches for students and institu- 
tions of learning. Among the advantages 
of a week day set apart for this purpose 
are that pastors can be secured to make 
addresses and often to remain one, two or 
three days to meet the students, and that 
the attention of the faculty and students 
is directed to the objects of the day by the 
suspension of regular work for special 
religious services. The Sunday following 
the last Thursday of January has for 
some years been characterized, according 
to the recommendation of our National 
Council, as Education Day, and has sug- 
gested the topic for the sermons of many 
ministers. For Congregational churches, 
therefore, the proposed change seems to 
mean abolition of the day rather than 
transference. But the best judges to de- 
cide this question are the leaders in col- 
leges and seminaries where the Day of 
Prayer is fruitfully observed. We should 
be pleased to hear from educators whose 
opinion as to the most appropriate day is 
the result of experience. 


The Boston Transcript 
is entitled to its own 
opinion concerning the wisdom of the 
policy of expansion; but when it under- 
takes to impugn the good sense, intel- 
lectual ability and underlying Christian- 
ity of the Boston Congregational Club, it 
does itself far more injury than it possi- 
bly can the organization which it criticises. 
The meeting last week was not carried 
away with President Capen’s able defense 
of the President’s policy. We doubt if 
either he or his venerable and distinguished 
opponent, ex. Governor Boutwell, to whom 
the club listened attentively and gladly 
and with thorough appreciation of the 
many merits of his paper, made any con- 
verts that night. The large majority of 
the members came to the meeting with 
certain general impressions, or convic- 
tions, if you please, concerning the sub- 
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ject, and if President Capen. gave utter- 
ance to these convictions, why should the 
club be castigated for applauding him? 
We havea fairly wide acquaintance among 
the several hundred members of this club, 
and we do not know of one who is carried 
away with wild enthusiasm over the new 
opportunities and obligations opening be- 
forethe American nation. These men rep- 
resent to an unusual degree the substan- 
tial Christian business and professional 
men of Boston and vicinity. And if the 
sober, thoughtful, prevailing sentiment 
among them points in a certain direction, 
it becomes the editor of the Transcript 
either to revise his own position or to 
cease making insinuations touching the 
character and motives of those with whom 
he differs. 


Rev. Sam Small has 
had a brief service as 
chaplain in the army and has resigned his 
office. He gives as his reason for resign- 
ing that he found the office a sinecure, 
and he advocates the abolition of chap- 
laincies. We have no doubt that Mr. 
Small’s advice is sound if based only on 
his own experience. We have no doubt 
that some other men are occupying the 
office with no larger conception of their 
opportunity than he has had. But we 
also know chaplains who have accepted 
appointment to their office in preference 
to large parishes, believing that no field is 
more important than that wherein manly 
association with young men they can give 
the message and live the life of Christ. 
They hold that these young men, many of 
them coming from Christian homes and 
exposed to peculiar temptations, are sus- 
ceptible to the influence and leadership of 
a minister of Christ devoting himself to 
their welfare. We know such ministers, 
who are honored and trusted in their regi- 
ments. Their fellow-officers believe in 
them and their work. The morale of the 
regiment, its discipline and effectiveness, 
are greatly promoted by the chaplain’s 
service. In a multitude of ways besides 
conducting religious worship he ministers 
to the comfort and increases the manliness 
of those to whom he gives Christian coun- 
sel. We could mention colonels who 
heartily indorse what we have here 
written. Now that our army is to be per- 
manently enlarged, it is of great impor- 
tance that provision be made for its reli- 
gious interests and that the men best fitted 
for the position be appointed chaplains. 
This is a matter which demands the at- 
tention not only of the churches but of 
the whole country. The choice of these 
officers should be determined, not by the 
denomination to which they belong, but 
by their fitness to lead and inspire men; 
and they should be ministers whom the 
position seeks rather than those who seek 
the position. 


A Chaplain’s Power 





Horace Bushnell has an ardent admirer in 
Rev. C. Silvester Horne who discusses the 
great sermon makers of the Protestant church, 
in the London Independent. After analyzing 


the merits of Spurgeon, Robertson of Brigh- | 


ton and Dean Church, he says: 


Still, when all is said, give me Horace Bush- 
nell. The New Life is surely a wonderful 
volume, and a treasury to which every “man 
who is a householder” may go and bring forth 
“things new and old.” [am more and more 
impressed with Bushnell, and amazed at him. 
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The Movement for Peace 


The Pilot announces that President 
McKinley has appointed Archbishop Ire. 
land one of the representatives of the 
United. States at the Peace Conference 
summoned by the czar, and that Arch. 
bishop Ireland, with the approval of the 
pope, has accepted the honorable post, 
If the Pilot has authoritative informa. 
tion on this matter and is not relying on 
the New York Journal, which stated this 
as a fact some time ago, then it is a 
most important announcement. The 
pope, wishing to be represented at the 
conference, has been planning to send 
representatives directly from the Vati- 
can, but Italy having objected to such 
recognition of the papacy, the pope has 
been forced to forego that plan. What 
he could not do directly he will now do 
indirectly through the choice of the Pres- 
ident of the American republic. Arch- 
bishop Ireland is the best representative 
who could have been selected to repre. 
sent the Roman Catholic element of our 
population, and we trust the President 
will secure other delegates from Prote. 
stantism, who are equally as representa- 
tive. 

Interest in the czar’s Peace Conference 
increases as the excitement of the war 
abates and as the nations of the world 
survey the impending universal increase 
of armament and taxation. Mr. Stead’s 
appeal to the Christian Endeavorers of 
this country, spread broadcast in the col- 
umns of the Endeavor World, will aid in 
focusing the sentiment of the young 
Christians of this country. Such a dele- 
gation as waited upon the President last 
week, headed by Rev. Dr. William Henry 
Roberts, is impressive, since it bore 
the petitions of high officials of 145 de- 
nominations scattered over the world, 
urging the United States to throw its in- 
fluence in favor of international arbitra- 
tion as a substitute for war. The same 
delegation also presented the petition of 
the Pan-Presbyterian Alliance, which has 
eighty afliliated branches in the British 
empire and the United States, urging the 
Administration to labor for the establish- 
ment of a permanent arbitration tribunal 
for the settlement of all controversies 
between Great Britain and the United 
States. 





Taking Risks 

The opening year invites to new plans. 
Most people are making them. They are 
turning to the future with new zest be- 
cause they are at the beginning of a new 
period of time. These plans require us to 
take risks, 

The years of the closing of the century 
and the opening of a new one stimulate 
to great risks. Such periods have always 
been marked by notable changes through- 
out the world. See, for example, what 
influence the events of those periods dur- 


ing the last 400 years are now having over 


our own lives. The sixteenth century 
opened with the dawning consciousness 
in Europe that a new world had been dis- 
covered, and with forces working which 
led to the Protestant Reformation. The 
seventeenth began with the first steps of 
the Puritan migration which laid the 
foundations of our Republic. In the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth our mother 
country, England, was adjusting herself 
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to that great advance toward popular gov- 
ernment, resulting from the revolution of 
1688, which transferred ultimate authority 
from the king to the House of Commons. 
The first years of the nineteenth saw our 
own country inaugurating the experi- 
ment of the first of great republics, fol- 
lowed the French Revolution—the most 
important which has ever occurred in its 
influence over modern Europe—and wit- 
nessed the closing of the Napoleonic wars 
which convulsed the world. The twenti- 
eth is being anticipated by a movement 
of unmeasured significance toward the 
solidarity of the human race. 

Though this division of time is purely 
arbitrary, people the world over are ex- 
cited by it to new discussion and action. 
We may be certain that the years just 
before us will be memorable for great 
changes, which cannot be made without 
great risks. In business vast enterprises 
will be undertaken, involving immense 
amounts of capital. Speculation will be 
rampant. We have already entered on 
important changes in government which 
seem to threaten the integrity of the Con- 
stitution and which have thrust upon the 
nation new and grave responsibilities. 
The whole field of knowledge presents 
constant and rapid evolutions, while won- 
derful discoveries cease to astonish be- 
cause they are so many. In philosophy 
and religion speculation has become as 
exciting as in business. 

On every side we are challenged to take 
risks. Shall we accept the challenge? 
The young man is asking himself, Shall I 
attempt a new business? Shall I enlarge 
what I have? Shall Igo tocollege? Shall 
I marry? The statesman is asking, Shall 
I advocate expansion of territory ? Shall I 
propose new methods of government’? 
Shall / vote for enlargement of the army 
and navy and entrance into world politics 
which may involve the nation in heayy 
burdens of taxation and terrible wars? 
The young Christian is asking, Shall I 
allow myself to consider questions which 
may imperil my faith? Shall I enter asso- 
ciations, take up study or work which may 
bring me into contact with persons who 
will do violence to my convictions-? 

There are counsels within and echoed 
without which warn us to take no risks. 
They say, Hold fast to what you have? 
Such counsel may seem to point to the 
path of safety. But no risk is greater 
than that involved in refusing to take 
any. Does he who risks nothing lose 
nothing? He loses everything. For he 
lets his opportunity pass unused, and 
when once passed it will not return. The 
byways of the journey of human life are 
filled with those who are uttering vain 
regrets because one opportunity is gone, 
while the next is passing unnoticed, to be 
mourned in its turn when it has disap- 
peared. 

We must take risks. We are placed 
where we are and this coming year is 
given to us that we may take risks for 
the sake of God and our fellowmen. And 
woe to him who spends this year only 


finding fault with those who do take them 


and pointing out their mistakes. Con- 
servatism counsels us to take risks with 
care and foresight. But conservatism 
becomes cowardice when it commands us 
to take no steps which involve risk. To 
hide from danger in the path before us is 
as wicked and foolish as to face it with- 
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out preparation. Courage prompts ws io 
take without delay the steps we believe 
necessary to make progress in knowledge, 
righteousness, usefulness. Courage be- 
comes recklessness when it urges us to 
take steps into the unknown regardless 
of cost. , 
Some things, then, are plain as we en- 
ter the new year and pass into the shadow 
of the portal of the new century. We 
must take risks as they present them- 
selves in our path of duty. We must let 
go the old when we recognize authority 
in the summons of the new. We must 
pray for both wisdom and courage. We 
must listen to the voice of God in the 
soul. He spoke through holy men of old, 
and we must give heed to their testimony 
to what he said. But if God speaks not 
through the living today hope dies and 
light goes out. Principles abide when 
men who proclaimed them are dead. 
But these principles must be verified by 
our own experience and adapted to our 
own needs and the needs of our times. 
Living men must find out and show liv- 


ing men how to do the will of God. 


Those who have no confidence in the 
guidance of God in past ages have no 
inspiration for the present. But those 
who have no confidence in the present 
guidance of God will find nothing in the 
past which will help men to believe ina 
living God. : 

To the wisest the life he is entering in 
this new year is an experiment. No one 
can prophesy as unerringly as he can 
judge the past. No one can be certain 
that any experiment he undertakes will 
succeed. But no man will fail in the 
purpose of his life who finds out as far 
as he can the plans of God, and does his 
best to fulfill them with faith in him. 





The Task Before the Negro 


We recently expressed the opinion that 
the giving of manhood suffrage to the 
freed men of the South was unwise, judged 
byits results. The statement has brought 
to us several protests from Negroes and 
from their white friends in the North. 
One of these protests is printed on an- 
other page. 

We heartily sympathize with the spirit 
and aim of the writers of these letters. 
The Congregationalist advocates as ear- 
nestly as ever the giving of opportunities 
for education to the Negro race and the 
sharing with them of the privileges of 
citizenship, as fast and as far as they are 
able to use those privileges for the public 
welfare. But it is evident that opinion 
in the North bas much changed concern- 
ing the ability of ignorant Negroes to 
promote stability in local government by 
the use of the ballot. The protests above 
referred to are few and moderate com- 
pared with those made when, some ten 
years ago, Prof. Austin Phelps made a 
similar stateiaent in our columns. The 
silent acquiescence with which the de. 
cision of the United States Supreme 
Court has been received, practically set- 
ting aside the Fifteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution, is in marked contrast 
to the intensity of feeling which carried 
that amendment less than thirty years 
ago. Whether or not manhood suffrage 
for the Negro was wise at the close of the 
Civil War, it is a thing of the past. The 
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interest in the discussion of the question 
is historical only. 

The Negro and his friends must face 
the future and for the present may wisely 
turn away from the past. The task be- 
fore him is more difficult than the secur- 
ing of manhood suffrage. It is to gain 
manhood itself. In many ways he suf- 
fers injustice. His is an inferior race. 
It may be such only because of belated 
development. But it is his condition 
today, and he will be taken advantage of 
because of it. Black ignorance will be 
worsted by white ignorance and still 
more by selfish white intelligence. The 
intelligent Negro suffers most. On one 
hand, the degradation of the vast major- 
ity of his race weighs him down. On the 
other, the superior race judges him by 
the class to which he shows by his color 
that he belongs rather than by his own 
attainments. The more ignorant his 
judges, the more brutal their expression 
of judgment. This he must bear, and the 
more he complains the louder the abuse 
he receives. Moreover, his complaints 
set going a multitude of voices of those 
who had not realized before the injustice 
of their treatment, and this unintelligent 
vociferation is in danger of tiring those 
who sympathize with them. Worse still, 
it provokes the lowest class of Negroes to 
lawless efforts to get justice, which are 
repressed by lawless force. 

The Negro is further handicapped be- 
cause he belongs to a race which acknowl- 
edges its dependence on the whites. He 
asks favors and claims rights in the same 
sentence. He asks two favors while he 
claims one right. He wants money that 
he may’ be trained to be a citizen, and he 
wants white instructors to train him. He 
claims recognition now for that which he 
asks help that he may become. He is so 
confused concerning his own rights and 
wants that he does not fully appreciate 
what he gets of either. 

The task before the Negro is to acquire - 
selfdependence as a race. He has to 
learn, collectively, to order his own home, 
to do his own business, to make his own 
society. He will be wise if he holds in 
abeyance for the present his claims to 
political office and even his.claim to citi- 
zenship. The disposition of the people of 
the United States is manifestly to limit 
suffrage to those who have some knowl- 
edge of the requirements of government 
and some sense of responsibility fer it. 
The Negro who possesses his share of 
these qualifications will get formal recog- 
nition as a citizen on the same level with 
the white man, and if in some localities 
he does not now get it actually, he may 
reasonably expect it in time. 

The task before the Negro is great, but 
so is the opportunity. No work is so at- 
tractive as the making of men, and those 
Negroes who are engaged in it can afford 
to count their hardships light. Large 
sums of money have been given for this 
work and more will be forthcoming. 
White men and women have counted it a 
privilege to devote their lives to make the 
Negro what he is capable of being, and 
more are ready to join them. They are 
representatives of a great multitude who 
regard Negroes as brethren and who be- 
lieve that they have a contribution of 
unique value to make to the citizenship 
of this republic. 

This generation is witnessing the rise 
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of an increasing number of wise Negro 
leaders, of whom Booker Washington and 
our correspondent are honored represen- 
tatives. They are successfully laboring 
to teach their race how to have healthy 
bodies, clean homes, prosperous farms 
and shops, orderly communities and 
churches composed of men and women 
following the example of Christ. These 
leaders must expect sharper criticism 
than they have yet received, and that 
from some whom they regard as their 
friends. They must face greater tempta- 
tions to use their influence for political 
purposes. But if they will study Him 
who was born into a subject race, who 
was beset by temptations from his own 
people to be their political leader and 
finally rejected by them because he would 
not help them to offices to which they be- 
lieved they were justly entitled, these 
leaders will do a work worthy of the 
Christ of whose sufferings they are called 
to partake that they may share his glory. 





The Power of the Truth 


To discover the truth is the chief em- 
ployment of human life. The theologian 
studies it that he may hold and proclaim 
correct beliefs. But he is not the only 
one, a8 80 Many seem to suppose, who is 
seeking truth. The scientist is equally 
eager in his pursuit of it, so that he may 
know the facts about astronomy, biology 
or something else. The banker is no less 
eager for it, or his operations in finance 
will net him loss instead of profit. The 
carpenter makes his careful measurements 
because he knows well that unless his 
angles be true his building will injure his 
reputation. The farmer plows and sows 
and breeds cattle with careful recogni- 
tion of what experience has taught to 
be true in regard to his occupation. Each 
and all of us tries continually to make 
wise use of such truth as we possess and 
to add to our knowledge of it. Even im- 
postors and charlatans seek to clothe 
falsehood in the garb of truth or nobody 
could be victimized. 

Thus willingly or not, consciously or 
not, all men daily concede the power of 
the truth. In the realm of the spiritual 
it is most important of all that this power 
be recognized, partly because the life of 
the soul is the chief life, to which all else 
is secondary, and partly because it is here 
that mistakes are most easily made. It 
is very important that our relations with 
our fellowmen be natural, advantageous 
and promising. As each new year opens 
we try to readjust them, if necessary, so 
as to improve them. It is vastly more 
important that our relations with our 
Father in heaven should beimproved. In 
order to accomplish this we must take 
greater pains to appreciate the power of 
his truth, revealed in the gospel, over our 
hearts and lives. 

His truth is made known to us in order 
to enlighten us about spiritual duty and 
privilege; to convince us of sin and lead 
us to penitence, faith and righteousness; 
to fortify us against evil in every form; 
and to qualify us for consecrated useful- 
ness. Do we thus understand and accept 
it? Do we comprehend that, ignorant 
and weak although we may be of our- 
selves, we can become wise and strong by 
possessing God’s truth? It is his divine 
gift to every one who is willing to receive 
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it. It is offered freely and abundantly. 
It will do its blessed work for the hum- 
blest and poorest as successfully as for 
the most eminent or the most rich in 
earthly possessions. By the power of the 
truth about sin, about redemption, about 
holiness, about consecrated service thou- 
sands of empty, useless, wasted, forlorn 
and hopeless lives have become beautiful, 
honorable, fruitful and sweet with the 
very fragrance of heaven. Let it be our 
determined purpose in this new year, in 
spite of every discouragement, to test 
what this power of God’s truth can do 
for us. 





Current History 

Spain Leaves Cuba 

Spavish authority in Cuba died at noon, 
Sunday, Jan. 1, and with it passed away 
the last vestige of Spanish rule in Amer- 
ica. The transition from Spanish rule to 
American protection was brought about 
far more peacefully than the most san- 
guine would have dared to predict a month 
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ago. It is true that the Cuban military 
party under Gomez feel somewhat sore 
because they were not permitted to join 
with the Americans in receiving the keys 
of authority from the Spanish retiring 
officials, and in reviewing the outgoing 
Spanish soldiers and the incoming Ameri- 
can troops. But the more sensible of the 
Cuban civilians, the leaders of the Junta, 
realized that such participation by the 
Cuban military leaders would arouse pas- 
sions which it was for the interest of all 
to suppress; hence the historic day passed 
without any riots or any bloodshed, and 
all was done with that due regard to pro- 
priety and sobriety which the sacred asso- 
ciations of the day and the significance of 
the event made imperative. The Spanish 
governor.general, Castellanos, was not as 
dignified or as gentlemanly at the last as a 
Spanish grandee should have been, and 
many small and petty acts on the part of 
the vanquished showed that they were 
disposed to annoy the incoming forces as 
much as possible. The American officials 
did not allow this conduct to influence 
their course. Governor-General Brooke 
was dignified, terse in his speech, but 
courteous, and careful to see to it that 
no act of the Americans made the depart. 
ure of the Spaniards more painful to them. 
To the Cubans the restraint and coolness 
of the Americans seemed almost miracu- 
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lous, and inspired awe and respect, if not 
love. In General Brooke’s proclamation 
they have seen the formal declaration of 
the policy of this Government, and this, 
together with the acts of our officials, has 
led the more intelligent and disciplined 
of them to the conclusion that the only 
course for those who are really patriotic 
is to co-operate heartily with us in estab- 
lishing order and the new type of civili- 
zation. Already the street railways of 
Havana have passed into the hands of a 
syndicate of American capitalists, who 
will revolutionize the system. Already a 
force of customs officials has grappled 
with the enforcement of the tariff and 
begun a new era of honest dealing be- 
tween government and merchant. Al- 
ready a system of police and detective 
oversight, devised by ex-Chief McCullagh 
of New York, is in operation. The steam- 
ers from New York to Havana are 
crowded with Cubans and Spaniards, re- 
turning to live and prosper where the 
former rule of terror and venality made 
it impossible for them to be either happy 
or prosperous. Such is the record up to 
date, and may the new year bring nothing 
to mar the record either of our efficiency 
or our sincerity as a trustee of civiliza- 
tion. 

The Situation in the Philippines and Carolines 

Although the treaty is unratified and 
Spain is still in nominal possession of the 
Philippine archipelago outside of Manila, 
the United States realizes that in a way 
it is responsible for the preservation of 
life and property on the islands other than 
Luzon, and that it will be so held by the 
nations of Europe should damage be done 
to any of their subjects. To provide 
against any outbreak of this kind, orders 
were sent several weeks ago to Admiral 
Dewey and General Otis to dispatch ves- 
sels and troops to the harbor of Ilo Ilo on 
the large island of Panay in the center 
of the archipelago. Unfortunately these 
did not arrive in time so that General 
Miller, who is in command of the expedi- 
tion, could deal with the Spanish general 
who was there beset by the insurgents, and 
who surrendered to them a day before 
General Miller arriyed. Now the insur- 
gents refuse to surrender the city to the 
American forces until they can confer 
with General Aguinaldo and obtain his 
consent. As Aguinaldo is now in hiding 
and is facing the disintegration of the in- 
surgent forces on the island of Luzon, 
and as General Miller has refused to 
await any decision which Aguinaldo 
might make, but insists upon compliance 
with his orders, the prospect for a clash 
at Ilo Ile is ominous. 

Latest news from the Ladrone and the 
Caroline Islands tell of revolts at Guam 
and at Ponape. At the former island the 
authority of Francis Portusach, selected 
by the Americans to uphold American 
authority last summer when the cruiser 
Charleston awed the Spanish garrison 
into submission, was quickly disputed 
and overthrown as soon as the cruiser 
departed. At Ponape there would seem 
to have been an uprising of the natives 
against the Spanish garrison and priests, 
the victory of the former resulting in a 
massacre, The new ruler is Henry Nan- 
apei, by far the ablest of the natives, 
who was educated in the Protestant 
schools and is a man of marked ability, 
well known to the officials of the Ameri- 
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can Board. Spain, if she insists upon 
retaining the Carolines, will probably 
avenge this massacre, which means dis- 
aster to Protestant interests. The trans- 
fer of the Carolines to Germany or the 
United States would save Spain much 
expenditure, for which she gets no re- 
turn, and would put an end to the reli- 
gious feuds which now ravage the island 
of Ponape. 
Senator Morrill’s Death 

United States Senator Justin S. Morrill, 
who died in Washington last week at the 
ripe age of eighty-eight, bad admirably 
and loyally served his native State—Ver- 
mopt—his country and his party—Repub- 
lican—for forty-three years in the halls of 
Congress, a record never paralleled by any 
other man, judging it by its length of 
tenure. Through him Vermont has had 
a larger share in the making of national 
history than many a State of larger popu- 
lation and greater wealth. Born a farm- 
er’s boy, educated at a village academy, 
rising to the plane of village merchant, 
Mr. Morrill early in life acquired a com- 
petency, and withal developed so large a 


moral and mental credit with his neigh-- 


bors and fellow. citizens that in 1855 he sii 
as their representative in the lower house 
of Congress. Devoting himself assidu- 
ously to the study of economic and fiscal 
questions, he rose rapidly to the front 
rank of legislators in the Republican 
party, and first won national repute by 
draughting a tariff schedule, which be- 
came law in 1861, and enabled the re- 
public to safely weather the stress and 
strain of the Civil War. Ever since, as 
chairman of the most important commit- 
tees, first of the House and then in the 
Senate, Senator Morrill has had a pro- 
found influence in shaping the legislation 
and history of the country. To his wise 
forethought the country owes the law 
under which State agricultural colleges 
have been established throughout the land 
and endowed without recourse to taxa- 
tion. To him more than any other one man 
credit is due for the erection of the new 
Congressional Library building at Wash- 
ington, so freefrom scandal in the history 
of its construction and so admirable and 
inspiring in its art and utility. He 
fathered the bill authorizing the erection 
of the War, State and Navy Building in 
Washington, and his last speech in the 
Senate was in advocacy of a new Supreme 
Court Building. 

A man of refinement, a lover of letters 
and art, he urged that everything the 
nation could do in fostering architecture, 
literature, art and science should be done. 
Shrewd and sensible, honest as the day, 
industrious, courteous and gentle in man- 
ner, pungent in debate, yet always fair, he 
exerted a marked influence upon national 
history without ever revealing qualities 
that make it right to call him a great man, 
intellectually considered. His character 
was a model one and his influence in the 
Senate has been most wholesome. Sen- 
ator Hoar of Massachusetts, his long-time 
associate, says of him: 

He had no ambition but the ambition to serve 
the republic. He was a man of consummate 
wisdom, Looking back over his public serv- 
ice of thirty-two years in the Senate and twelve 
years before that in the House of Representa- 
tives, during one of the most stirring and 
eventful periods in human history, consider- 
ing his great share in shaping the history of 
our country, it will be hard to find an occasion 
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where his judgment now seems to have been 
wrong as to any measure or policy of grave 
importance. He was absolutely incorruptible. 
I do not speak of corruption by money, which 
is only the vice of vulgar souls, but he was not 
to be swerved by ambition, by party influence, 
by desire to please friends, or by fear of dis- 
pleasing enemies, or by currents of popular 
passion. 


Therefore, morally speaking, he was great. 


Boston’s New Railroad Terminal 

The overwhelming economic and social 
impulse toward corporate co-operation in 
order that service may be bettered, ex- 
pense reduced, and profit accrue to the 
larger number of those most directly 
concerned has just had a striking demon- 
stration in the completion and opening of 
a new terminal railroad station on the 
south side of Boston, where in due time— 
and that short—all trains entering the 
city on the Boston & Albany and the 
New York & New Haven Railroads will 
enter and depart. Harmonious action by 
the officials of these railroads, the city of 
Boston and the legislature of Massachu- 
setts has resulted in the completion of a 
public and corporate task, which, whether 
judged by the expenditure incurred or the 
engineering difficulties overcome, ranks 
high among the great feats of American 
enterprise. To the traveler it affords 
greater facilities for intercommunication 
without vexatious journeys between local 
termini. To the railroads it gives a max- 
imum of effective service with a minimum 
of servants and officials. To the city it 
gives a handsome and imposing:structure, 
calculated to impress all who see it with 
the large caliber and consummate skill of 
those who planned and those who con- 
structed. it. In area the new station is 
second to that in St. Louis, but in devices 
for handling local and through traffic, in 
dealing with baggage and passengers, and 
in doing the work that needs to be done 
it is without a peer. 


A Protectorate Over Liberia 

Mr. Curtis, the Washington correspond- 
ent of the Chicago Record, says that when 
Bishop Hartzell of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church returns to Africa he will 
bear to the officials of Liberia assurance 
that Great Britain and the United States 
will see to it that Liberia is not absorbed 
by covetous European Powers. Neither 
Power favored the idea of a formal joint 
protectorate, but both agreed to safe- 
guard Liberian independence. Thus does 
the understanding between Great Britain 
and the United States work out benefi- 
cent results for those in Africa who first 
received inspiration in political and re- 
ligious ideals from America, and thus 
do we expand, not only Asia-ward but 
Africa-ward, throwing our moral influ- 
ence in favor of the weak who have indi- 
cated sympathy with and appreciation 
for the type of civilization which we rep- 
resent. Liberia in turn will probably 
concede a harbor and coaling station for 
our navy, both much needed in that part 
of the world. 


Newfoundiand—a Storm Center 

The letter of the British colonial 
secretary to the governor of Newfound- 
land, published last week, establishes the 
important principle that if colonial legis- 
latures enact laws which the inhabitants 
consider detrimental to the best interests 
of the colony, the inhabitants cannot rely 
on the imperial authorities to veto or rec- 
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tify such legislation when it is purely 
local in its application and does not im- 
pair the integrity of the empire. As Mr. 
Chamberlain puts it, “in accepting the 
privilege of self-government the colony 
has accepted the full responsibilities in- 
separable from that privilege, and if the 
machinery it has provided for the work 
of legislation and administration has 
proved defective, or the persons to whom 
it has intrusted its destinies have failed 
to discharge their trust, they cannot look 
to her majesty’s government to supple- 
ment or remedy these defects or to judge 
between them and their duly chosen rep. 
resentatives.”” Newfoundland is in the 
grip of a railway magnate, who now prac- 
tically owns the colonial legislature and 
dominates the colonial life. Between his 
exactions on the one side, and the exas- 
perating acts of the French fishermen on 
the other, public opinion in the colony is 
at white heat. If rumors from London 
and Paris are not much astray the issue 
between Great Britain and France over 
the question of the Newfoundland fisher- 
ies will grow exceedingly acute within the 
next twelve months. 


NOTES 


India’s new viceroy, Lord Curzon, arrived 
at Bombay last week and was welcomed en- 
thusiastically. 

It is “Governor Roosevelt’? now. The 
rough riding will come later, and may the 
“machine” be thrown by the independent- 
broncho. 

Bishop William E. McLaren of Chicago will 
visit Porto Rico as special commissioner of 
the General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 

The London Times in its review of the his- 
tory of 1898 puts first in historical importance 
the adoption of a new “imperial and military 
policy by the United States.’ 

The formal compact between Hungary and 
Austria ceased on Dec. 31, owing to the in- 
ability of the Hungarian ministry to procure 
from the turbulent national parliament any 
renewal of the treaty. The only basis the 
union now has is the fiat of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph. 

The latest victims of the insolence of the 
Turk are Professors Jessup and Wood of the 
American College at Beirut, Syria, who, while 
passing through a main street of Beirut a 
few days before Christmas, were set upon by 
Turkish highwaymen and shot and stabbed. 
Their wounds are serious. The highwaymen 
as yet are not under arrest. 

A Massachusetts judge recently sent an ed- 
itor to jail for contempt of court, and last 
week Sheriff Clark of Springfield excluded all 
reporters from the execution of a murderer, the 
last probably who will be hanged in Massa- 
chusetts. The editor now pleads guilty and 
has been released. The fall that always fol- 
lows excessive pride—professional—seems to 
have come. 

Mr. Skinner, New York State’s Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, has just decided in 
the case of Keyser versus the Board of Educa- 
tion of Poughkeepsie that the latter in per- 
mitting Sisters of Charity to wear their pecul- 
iar garb while teaching in schools supported 
by public fands, although in buildings owned 
by the local Roman Catholic church, is without 
legal authority. 

The death of Matias Romero, Mexican am- 
bassador to the United States, removes the 
dean of the diplomatic corps at Washington, 
who was a most thorough student and admirer 
of our national institutions and life, and 
who had done more than any other man tc 
develop the present amicable relations be- 
tween Mexico and this country. As the 
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trusted adviser and loyal personal friend of 
President Diaz, he also has had much to do 
with making Mexico the stable, progressive, 
prosperous republic that it is at present. 





In Brief 


This year opens with a larger number of 
additions to the list of permanent subscribers 
to The Congregationalist than have been re- 
ceived at any New Year of this decade. Dec. 
31 brought the largest number of letters ever 
received in one day at our office. We greet 
our new readers as friends, and shall address 
them each week with the consciousness that 
it is their interest and ours to use our greatest 
efforts to make the oldest religious newspaper 
in the world the freshest and best. 


The best day in the year for duty is today. 


The favorite hymn for the new year—The 
Ninety and Nine. 





Ifthedays are His, why cannot we trust him 
for the end of the days? 





New Year means new era for Cuba—and 
for the United States also. 


It is an interesting fact that the presiden- 
tial address at the last meeting of the New 
South Wales Congregational Union was an 
elaborate eulogy of the Ritschlian theology. 


Principal Fairbairn has begun his lectures 
in India. His general theme is Religion and 
the Philosophy of Religion. The hall in Bom- 
bay where the first course began was inad- 
equate te hold those who desired to hear him. 


This is the effective language in which Dr. 
Joseph Parker prophesies the outcome «if the 
ritualistic movement in the Church of Eng- 
land: ‘‘When it has warmed the viper of 
illicit popery into life and energy, the viper 
will strike the Establishment dead.”’ 


The Church Standard (Protestant Episcopal) 
makes Dr. Jefferson’s Quiet Talks with Ear- 
nest People in My Study the text for an edito- 
rial, in which there are copious quotations and 
due praise for the good sense and cleverness 
which have impressed our readers as these 
essays have appeared in our columns. 


President Tucker of Dartmouth is starting 
this week for Earope to take needed rest from 
duties that have been absorbing and almost 
continuous since he assumed his present posi 
tion in 1898. He will remain abroad until 
May. Here’s health and a Happy New Year 
to the man in whose conspicuous success a 
host of friends take pride! 











Newman Hall says that Spurgeon, unques- 
tionably, was the greatest preacher of his day. 
He defines the best preacher as one who 80 
preaches as to win his case, and his case is to 
lead men to love God and hate sin. Concern- 
ing the present Anglo-American reconciliation 
and understanding, he s#ys it is a case of Pu- 
ritan “hands across the sea.”’ 





It took pluck to wade through the drifts to 
sunrise prayer meetings on New Year's morn- 
ing, but faithful souls here and there did it 
and were correspondingly rewarded. Western 
Massachusetts towns like Pittsfield and West- 
field deserve the palm for maintaining this 
custom year after year. In Pittsfield such a 
gathering has been held every New Year’s 
morning for nearly ninety years. 





We look hopefully for some practical and 
valuable result to come from the meeting of 
the Boston Evangelical Alliance next Monday 
morning in Tremont Temple. Its business 
now is to promote a working federation of the 
churches. Laymen as well as ministers will 
de interested to see the results of federation 
in New York pictured by the stereopticon and 
described by Dr, Walter Laidlaw. 





Contrast the optimism and confidence in his 
* fellowmen’s sincerity of ex-Senator Dawes 











as expressed in the remarkable article which 
we publish this week and the pessimism and 
distrust of ex-Governor Boutwell. And in so 
doing you will discover why the Boston Con- 
gregational Club at its last meeting failed to 
respond sympathetically to the forebodings 
and ultra-conservatism of Mr. Boutwell. 





A pastor in sending news of the achieve- 
ments of his church asks us to suppress his 
name, adding: ‘‘ This is not a forced attempt 
to be modest, but a genuine desire of my own; 
for the credit of our good year is due entirely 
to my growing company of faithful workers.” 
We should be glad to receive information 
from other pastors who may have withheld it 
from similar motives, and assure them that 
their confidence will be respected. 





We have hoped that the different Christian 
denominations seeking to enter the new re- 
gions claimed by the United States would 
make some amicable agreement not to plant 
rival missions in the same territory. But now 
that one Baptist missionary society which is 
working in Mexico is charging another soci- 
ety of the same denomination with an “un 
warrantable invasion ” of its field, we cannot 
look forward with great confidence to an ex- 
hibition of denominational comity in Cuba 
and Porto Rico. 





The remarkable fact has been noted during 
the past week that in the ninety years of the 
existence of Andover Theological Seminary 
the chair of systematic theology has had only 
three occupants, two of whom are still living 
—Professor Park at ninety and Professor 
Harris still in the prime of life, while Dr. 
Woods, their predecessor, died at eighty. 
Dr. Emmons lived to be ninety-five, Dr. Hop- 
kins to be eighty-two, Dr. Hodge and the late 
ex President Bartlett to be eighty. Dr. N. W. 
Taylor and Dr. Shedd were over seventy. 
Profound theological study surely tends to 
prolong days, not to shorten them. 





The above truth may be further confirmed 
by the incident that an Andover lady of 
nearly eighty years, herself the widow 
of a clergyman, the daughter and grand- 
daughter of well-known ministers and the 
mother of several ministers’ wives—as also 
the author of a recent article in our columns 
on Sabbaths in the Old Parsonage—walked a 
considerable distance in the slippery paths of 
last week to carry to Professor Park’s home 
an anniversary cake which she had made with 
her own hands. 





Behold a prophet come to hisown! In 1783 
the then Spanish minister to Great Britain 
said of the new nation which had won inde- 
pendence: 


The federal republic is born a pygmy. A 
day will come when it will be a giant, even a 
colossus, formidable in these countries. Lib- 
erty of conscience, the facility of establishing 
a new population on immensé lands, as well 
as the advantages of a new government, will 
draw thither farmers and artisans from all 
nations. In a few years we will watch with 
grief the tyrannical existence of this same 
colossus. 





There ought to be at least three William E. 
Bartons, if not more. He is wanted at Shaw- 
mut Church, Boston, where he has long waged 
a courageous fight against many odds, by the 
Education Society to lead a forward move- 
ment in its operations, and by the Oak Park 
Church, Chicago, which offers all the attrac 
¢ions and incentives of a prosperous suburban 
parish. His decision will probably be made 
in the course of a week ortwo. May he have 
wisdom to discern in which direction the 
finger of Providence points. Boston, irrespec- 
tive of church lines, would mourn the depar- 
ture of one who has rendered such admirable 
and varied service. 


It is a noteworthy contribution to liturgical 
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literature which the editors of our Congrega- 
tionalist’s Services have made since we first 
began issuing them in1893. Thir y nine differ- 
ent services in four complete series have now 
been published and considerably more than a 
million copies have been called for by churches 
all through the country. Many an evening 
service has been rendered richer and more 
enjoyable by the use of these popular orders 
of worship. To pastors, superintendents and 
others, who desire a complete set of the four 
series in order to be able at a moment to select 
ene suitable for a given occasion, we are send- 
ing the set at the nominal price of fifteen 
cents. 

Opposition to Polygamist Roberts of Utah 
as prospective congressman does not abate, 
nor will it be diminished by such an utterance 
as Mr. Roberts is credited with making last 
week when he said that ‘‘modern Christians 
mast either learn to tolerate polygamy or give 
up forever the glorious hope of resting in 
Abraham’s bosom.” The Senate of the Kan- 
sas legislature last week passed resolutions 
calling upon the House of Representatives to 
reject Mr. Roberts. Some citizens of Phila- 
delphia are aroused because of the election to 
the Pennsylvania legislature of an exception- 
ally immoral ward politician of Philadelphia. 
The legislature is to be petitioned to exclude 
the member because of past crimes. Unfortu- 
‘nately, in both these cases, the letter of the 
law guarantees them a title to their seats, and 
many men who loathe their conduct will hesi- 
tate at establishing a precedent relative to 
moral qualifications of legislators. 





The gospel of Jesus Christ, like its founder, 
is the same yesterday, today and forever. Yet 
there are as many ways of presenting it as 
there are individual preachers. The staff of 
life is often more acceptable as toast or muf- 
fins than as a steady diet of cold bread. So 
with the bread of life—the gospel. In matters 
of church administration, particularly, the 
newest and most approved methods are essen- 
tial in order that the affairs of the kingd: m 
may be carried on in prompt and businesslike 
fashion. There is always a best way of doing 
athing. Sometimes there are several ways so 
good that it is hard to tell which this is, each 
succeeding best in its own environment. But 
many of these methods can be transplanted to 
the great advantage of the church at large. 
We propose to open a department under 
Church News entitled Best Mreruops, for ex- 
tending the latest and most successful ideas 
of church administration. If you knowa way 
of doing a thing better than other ways, be- 
gin this New Year by writing us briefly about 
it, thus giving the benefit of your experience 
to sister churches. To the best of these we 
will give space in this new department. And 
look here for ideas from other sources which 
will make the wheels of your own church rol! 
more smoothly in the year 1899 than ever be- 
fore. 


Another “Best Answer” Contest 


Next week we shall print a selected humber 
of replies to the question, ‘‘If you had $100 to 
give away in 1899, how would you distribute 
it?’’ We have received not less than 150 re- 
plies to this query, many of which are de- 
cidedly interesting and suggestive. 

For our January question we propose the 
following: 

How May a Busy Person Best Maintain and . 

Deepen His Own Spiritual Life 

Replies must not exceed 200 words and must 
reach this office on or before Feb. 1. For the 
best answer we will give $5, or, if preferred, 
$3 and the Century Gallery of Eminent Por- 
traits. For the second best answer we will 
send the Century Gallery. Our hope is that 
this question, touching as it does the springs 
of one’s own Christian life, will be answered 
out of a large variety of personal experienc? 
and that thas wide benefit will result. 
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Shall the Treaty Be Ratified 


Three questions of the gravest charac- 
ter have within the last twelve months 
demanded of this people an answer—Shall 
there be war with Spain? How and to 
what end shall it be prosecuted ? On what 
terms shall there again be peace? Two 
of these questions have been answered, 
put the third, the consummation and 
justification of the other two, still awaits 
an answer. There is no occasion for com- 
ment upon the results of the answers 
thus far given, forup to the time Spain 
sued for peace, not only did this people, 
through every possible avenue of expres- 
sion, manifest its approval of the declara- 
tion of war and a desire for its most vig- 
orous prosecution, but other nations have 
looked on with mingled wonder and ad- 
miration.8 It is only upon the answer 
that shall be given to the last of these 
questions that any division appears to 
exist among this people, who were abso- 
lutely united till the victory was won. 

Whether the treaty which closes this 

wonderful drama be ratified or rejected, 
new questions of the most serious mo- 
ment, but widely different in nature and 
consequence, will confront the national 
representatives. Any attempt to answer 
either will involve consideration of the 
alternative. 
» If the treaty be rejected, it means a re- 
opening of the war, preceded by a proc- 
lamation to that effect containing reasons 
justifying, if possible, the new expendi- 
ture of blood and treasure it will cost, or 
we shall stand in the end condemned, 
however justified in the beginning. The 
reasons for proclaiming war anew by a 
rejection of the treaty must be either to 
exact better terms from a fallen foe su- 
ing for peace, or that we may confess to 
the world that we have exacted unjust in- 
demnity in the enforcement of a demand 
the denial of which all civilized nations 
declared a justification for war. Noone 
claims greater indemnity than is con- 
ceded, and the treaty is to be rejected, if 
at all, for one of two reasons—either be- 
cause it exacts too much, or because we 
fear that it will not be safe for us to ac- 
cept what Spain grants. This fear gath- 
ers around the proposed surrender to us 
of the Philippine Islands. ¢ 

With that class of people ‘‘who wish 
to quit the Philippine Islands,’ and thus 
remit them to a fate more terrible and 
hopeless than that which hung over Cuba, 
I can have no debate. But to those not 
willing to make such a surrender, but 
anxious to secure some measure of relief 
and advancement, to those people I desire 
to submit some considerations. 

* The fear for our own safety that would 
turn these islands back to the unspeakable 
barbarism of Spanish rule, while it may 
enable us to escape the risks incident to 
their rescue, would surely ‘win for us the 
verdict of the civilized world that we 
were pretenders and hypocrites when we 
began this war, and cowards when we 
ended it.*I assume that we are to keep 
the pledge we gave Spain in the protocol, 
when she was suing for peace, that we 
would be responsible jin the treaty for the 
future “disposal, control and govern- 
ment” of these islands. A careful study 
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of all that is involved in that pledge must 
convince candid men that there is no pos. 
sible method of redeeming it that can 
justify us before the world which does 
not make necessary the assumption of 
sovereign control. Anything short of 
that will surely complicate and aggravate 
the difficulties to be encountered and will 
end in failure. In the nature of things 
there can be but one control, and whether 
it be left in the Spaniards or in the insur- 
gents it would be equally fatal to our ac- 
complishing anything for which we are 
willing to be responsible in the future. 

It is hardly necessary more than to 
state the only other methods open to us 
to make it clear that we must take upon 
ourselves such control or do worse. If 
we do not give them back to Spanish cus- 
tody and the bed of barbarism and spolia- 
tion she has made for them during a 
hundred years, and now soaked in blood, 
there remain only two other methods 
open to us. Shall we join Spain in what 
she most desires, the sale of them to the 
highest bidder among the nations impa- 
tient for the auction and eager to pur- 
chase? This calls for a voluntary aban- 
donment on our part of a voice in their 
future without relief for the charter of 
that future now in our hands, a responsi- 
bility equally great for what we permit it 
to be or what we make it ourselves. It 
is also permission on our part for such 
foreign Power, for any ulterior purpose 
of its own, to use them as it pleases, re- 
gardless of their effect upon us or them. 

This may be the absolutism of the czar, 
dominating the East and crushing out 
from these people a new and better life; 
or it may be the grasp of the iron hand of 
Germany, which never opens but to get 
firmer hold on gain and power; or it may 
be a syndicate of Powers, called more 
softly a triple or quadruple alliance, to 
drive out of Eastern waters the commer- 
cial freedom as well as political heresies 
of the United States. For either result 
we would be responsible, since we per- 
mitted it. Again, we can compel Spain 
to renounce her sovereignty over them 
and leave them to the insurgents. Those 
who advocate this plan seem to forget 
that it is leaving them to an indefinite 
continuance of that barbarous internecine 
war which has so long shocked the world, 
and which no power has as yet been able 
to bring to an end. Along these same 
lines it is proposed that we ourselves as- 
sume a protectorate over these islands, 
either alone or jointly with some other 
nation, while the Philippines build them- 
selves up into a self-governing people. 
Jointly with what nation? With Spain, 
who must be a party to the treaty? Not 
while she is Spain! Or with what other 
nation would she agree with us in a 
treaty, that we might join for the purpose 
of building up free institutions in her re- 
bellious colonies? Perhaps with England. 
What sort of a nursing mother of the 
doctrines of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence would England make? And in all 
this business what becomes of the “en- 
tangling alliances” against which Wash- 
ington so solemnly warned us ? 

Why not, says another, treat them as 


we do Cuba? In the first place, does any 
one believe that Spain would agree to this 
empty session, without money and with- 
out price? Moreover, we have under- 
taken to pacify Cuba, put an end to its 
“insufferable condition,’ and maintain 
order and peace until she can -herself 
maintain a stable self-government. Does 
any one suppose this can be done in the 
Philippine Islands without sovereign con- 
trol? » It seems to me too clear for ques- 
tion that we cannot operate there in any 
effective way with any authority, influ- 
ence, or power in the establishment of a 
new order of things, if subject at every 
step to the control, direction or inter- 
ferenée at will and from caprice of some 
other Power. There are warring ele- 
ments there which have been terrorizing, 
plundering, butchering all in their way 
for generations, and which nothing short 
of the presence of a controlling power 
will overawe and teach respect and 
obedience to law and order. <A subordi- 
nate protectorate is an absurdity. This 
plan would only multiply and complicate 
the difficulties of the situation without 
relieving us from responsibility. It weuld, 
in addition to all this, compel us to defend 
them, even to the extreme of war, against 
the encroachments or seizure of any Euro- 
pean nation. For nothing is more certain 
than that, undefended, these islands will, 
without the least hesitation, be “‘dis- 
covered” by some one of the Powers now 
eager to purchase them at almost any 
price. The only hindrance would arise 
from controversy over priority of such 
“discovery.” « 

Neither of these methods of solving the 
problem being practicable, none other is 
left open to us but to assume control our- 
selves and fearlessly meet the responsibil- 
ities the war has brought upon us. 
¢ The cry of “imperialism ” raised against 
the cession of sovereign control is a false 
cry.e Sovereign control is not imperial- 
ism, but the power te do what it seems 
best to do, whatever that may be. In 
fact, it is nothing more than the power to 
do what we are assuming to do in Cuba 
without such grant, but which, from the 
condition of things in the Philippine 
Islands, cannot be done there without a 
specific grant of control., It is the power 
to nurse into life and develop free in- 
stitutions, encouraging and stimulating 
their growth till such time as stable gov- 
ernment of some kind shall be able to 
maintain itself. To insist that because 
it also gives a power that can be used to 
establish an imperial system (as it does 
the power to establish any other form of 
government) we must therefore of neces- 
sity establish such imperial government 
--to insist upon this is to make a charge 
without the slightest foundation, ¢ 
* The fear that the Constitution has not 
clothed the national Government with 
sufficient power to deal with the many 
questions which an undertaking so new 
and unprecedented will present is ground- 
less, if the plain w a ¢ instru- 
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other property belonging to the United 
States”’ it has omitted nothing which 
any exigency may require. If Congress 
has the power to enact every needful rule 
and regulation it will need no other 
power. The highest judicial tribunal in 
the land has declared this power, both as 
to territory and its government, to be 
limited only by what Congress shall 
deem wise. | 

There are, nevertheless, some who, in 
search for lack of such authority, have 
discovered that as those who put this 
power into the Constitution had in mind 
only the Northwest Territory then be- 
longing to us, and had no thought of 
any future acquisition, that therefore the 
power can apply only to territory then 
owned by the United States, and that we 
are consequently without power to deal 
with any other since acquired. This dis- 
covery proved altogether too large, inas- 
much as it put the Louisiana purchase, 
the Floridas, California and half the 
States of our present Union outside and 
turned Alaska back to Russia. It has 
accordingly been modified, no one knows 
how, and now admits of the application 
of the power to contiguous territory, still 
excluding all other subsequently acquired, 
especially if any water lies betweenit and 
the Old Thirteen. It needs still further 
amendment to make sure that California 
is safely in the Union, for who can tell at 
what point it was “contiguous”? when 
acquired? And as it stands it destroys 
our title to Alaska, separated as itis from 
the rest of us by five hundred miles of 
coast line. 

This rule of construction, if appiied to 
other parts of the instrument, would crip- 
ple our very life. Space will not admit 
of enumeration, but a single instance will 
suffice. The power to regulate ccmmerce 
between the States would by this method 
of construction be today confined to the 
traflic and methoa of the flatboat and 
stage-coach. Yet by a wiser construc- 
tion every possible variety of traffic and 
method of transmission now in use, even 
to the telegraphic message and the berth 
in a sleeping car, is unde: its protection 
and regulation. 

*The Government under which we live 
is a growth, not a product of a formula 
100 years old. Its chief glory is that our 
fathers, while anchoring it by a written 
Constitution to certain undying princi- 
ples, were yet able to so define its instru- 
mentalities that they have not failed to 
meet every exigency of our marvelous 
growth and development. Under any 
other construction it could not have out- 
lived a generation. The men called in 
the beginning without help or precedent 
to administer its functions walked, not by 
sight alone, a path marked by iron guide- 
posts, but clothing the mere skeleton 
with carnate life they administered their 
trust day by day in the conviction that 
for a greater purpose than they could yet 
see this Government had been estab- 
lished. * 

« And so iv will be in the future. We 
may not be able now to see clearly before- 
hand all phases of the method by which 
this problem will be ultimately solved. 
It is idle to attempt its solution in ad- 
vance. The man who already knows it is 


not to be trusted. We shall in this, as in 
past great emergencies, grow to a success- 
ful discharge of the duties here imposed, 
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making, it may be, many mistakes to be 
corrected, but sure of final success if we 
falter not in the faith that our fathers 
were sent here for some greater purpose 
than has yet been accomplished. It is as 
true today as when written, 200 years 
ago, over the church door of the little col- 
ony in the Connecticut valley—(Qui trans- 
tulit sustinet. . 





* . 
Peppermint Jim 
A STORY IN THREE PARTS. PART II, 
BY A MAINE MINISTER 


Love that talks may satisfy for a time; but the 
love that sacrifices rivets bonds that bind for eter- 
nity. Tongues will cease and knowledge vanish 
away, but this sort of love will never fail; it cannot 
be beaten; it must succeed.—Mrs. Booth Tucker. 

Prison Sunday was pronounced an un- 
usually successful day in the Congrega- 
tional Church at Woodridge, Me. The 
weather was fine and there was a large 
attendance. The music was appropriate 
and beautiful. Mr. Howard’s sermon 
was thought to be one of the best he had 
ever preached. It was a plea, not alone 
for those who are actually within prison 
walls, but for all who are sunk deep in 
sin, for the lowest and the worst. He 
called the attention of his hearers to the 
marginal reading, in the Revision, of 
Luke 6: 25—“Despairing of no man’— 
and asked them to henceforth make these 
words their life motto. 

“Let us not despair,” he said, “of those 
whom Jesus did not despise. He was 
always hopeful. To those whom others 
passed by, as not worth saving, he said, 
‘You can be saved, and if you will let me 
I will save you.’”’ 

When the choir sang for the closing 
hymn, 

Think gently of the erring one, 
And let us not forget, 
However darkly stained by sin, 
He is our brother yet, 
an unusual hush fell upon the assembly 
and the pastor observed that Mrs. Amanda 
Brierly, president of the Ladies’ Circle, 
had her handkerchief to her eyes. And 
then and there he made a mental decision 
that Mrs. Brierly, president as aforesaid, 
would be the proper one for him to see 
first of all next day and acquaint with his 
plans. 

At the close of the day many of his 
people took special pains to congratulate 
him upon the services and to thank him 
for his earnest words. It was long past 
midnight when Mr. Howard closed his 
eyes in sleep. He was thinking of Jim 
and his companion. The funeral service 
in which he had taken such a recent part 
came before him with painful distinct- 
ness, He recalled every detail. He saw 
Jim with his head bowed and heard again 
his broken sobs. His whole soul was 
filled to overflowing with an intense de- 
sire to save that precious soul. His wife, 
to whom, of course, he had communi- 
cated all, shared with him in this desire. 
They felt that it was a burden laid upon 
them by the Holy Spirit. To be sure, the 
case was an extreme one, but did they 
not profess to believe that the grace of 
God was fully equal even to such a case? 
If they tried and failed, would the respon. 
sibility be theirs for failure? They read 
together Paul’s immortal chapter, and as 
they lingered over his aflirmation that 
‘Love never faileth,” they together re- 
solved that no matter how long it might 
take and whatever it might cost, and 
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whether with or without human assist. 
ance, they would enter upon this under. 
taking, and, with divine help, would never 
let go till love had won. 

It was about eleven o’clock Monday 
morning when Mr. Howard rang Mrs, 
Brierly’s bell. As she met him in the 
hall, she said: “I’m glad to see you, Mr. 
Howard, even if it is Monday morning. 
I was just thinking of you and wishing 
that you might call. It is really shocking 
that such things should actually occur in 
this Christian land. I would not have be- 
lieved it.’’ 

The pastor was about to interrupt by 
asking from whom she had received her 
information with regard to the funeral at 
Jim’s, when she contfued: “I have just 
been reading in the October number of 
The Frontier about the trials of our de- 
voted missionaries in the West and the 
scenes they witness. Why, here is an ac- 
count of a man who was drunk at the 
funeral of his own child.” 

“My dear Mrs. Brierly, let ‘us do all 
that we can for our Home Missionary So- 
ciety, but what if I were to tell you that 
only last Friday your pastor was called to 
attend the funeral of a babe herein Wood- 
ridge, and not more than a quarter of a 
mile from where we now are; the father 
came into the room drunk; it would be 
hardly proper for me to tell you how lit- 
tle clothing he had on; the mother of the 
child was also there; it was a painful 
scene; the man is known as Peppermint 
Jim; he has been in the habit of drinking 
large quantities of peppermint.” 

“You surprise me, Mr. Howard; I had 
never heard of any such individual. And 
you say they live but a few steps from 
the church? How dreadful! It must be 
a menace to the public health. Have the 
selestmen donenothing? Something cer- 
tainly ought to be done.” 

“That is the conclusion that I have 
come to,”’ said the minister. ‘The power 
by which a pagan home far away across 
the sea is transformed can cleanse and 
beautify this abode of sin. I have come 
to ask you for help.” 

“T think our Ladies’ Circle would take 
hold of the matter; we could have a well- 
advertised entertainment; send this man 
to the Keeley Cure with the proceeds; if 
necessary, we could hire the woman who 
washes our society dishes in exchange for 
the food left over to thoroughly cleanse 
the premises. How does that strike you, 
Mr. Howard?” 

**I do not wish to be understood as dis 
counting any on the Keeley Cure, but I 
had not thought of that for Peppermint 
Jim, and I should object to the raising of 
money by our Ladies’ Circle in the way 
that you name.” 

“T do not think that a subscription 
paper would succeed as well as a supper,” 
said Mrs. Brierly, doubtfully, the money 
question being still uppermost in her 
mind. ‘I suppose that we might appoint 
a committee.” 

“A committee would not answer at 
all,’”’ replied the pastor. ‘‘We have been 
working too much through committees 
and at arm’s length. What I desire is 
entirely different from what you propose. 
We cannot buy these people out of the 
hell they are living in. We must love 
them out. There is no other way. I 
came to see if you would call upon these 
people at once, not in any official capac- 
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ity, but as their friend; and if you could 
set aside an evening a week for an indefi- 
nite time, either spending it with them in 
their home or welcoming them to yours.” 

Mrs. Brierly was evidently unprepared 
for any such proposition as this. It took 
her wholly by surprise. And while she 
did not answer abruptly, or manifest any 
displeasure by word or look, her pastor 
felt sure that she was not pleased. Her 
replies were hesitating and evasive, and 
when he bade her good-morning he knew 
that for what he needed most he must 
look elsewhere. 

It occurred to him, as he walked slowly 
away, that it would have been infinitely 
easier, if such a thing had been possible, 
for the only begotten Son of God to have 
arranged a magnificent entertainment by 
angelic choirs to buy sinners out of hell, 
instead of giving himself for the world’s 
redemption. And this thought did not 
seem to Mr. Howard to be at all sacri- 
legious. 

After dinner Mr. Howard called at the 
bank to consult another of his prominent 
members, Mr. Roscoe Thompson, a man 
of wealth and influence. Mr. Thompson 
was a man who had a good deal to say 
about the heathen at home to be looked 
after without our trying to convert China. 

The banker was alone in his office. 
“I’m glad to see you, parson,” he said; 
‘I’ve decided to take that $500 design for 
the memorial window. How are you suc- 
ceeding with the other windows? By 
the way, before I forget, I want to tell 
you how much I enjoyed your sermon of 
yesterday; you hit the nail on the head.” 

“T haven’t come in to see about stained 
glass windows this time, Mr. Thompson, 
but to ask you to help me in a very defi- 
nite way to put the sermon of yesterday 
in practice. I fear that we have been too 
content to enjoy our artistic and esthetic 
surroundings and have forgotten the sin- 
ful and the poor.” 

“What do you mean, parson?” 

“IT mean that there is a man living 
not more than three minutes’ walk from 
where we now are whom I propose, by 
(od’s help, to save, body and soul, and I 
want your aid.” 

“Who is it?” 

‘Peppermint Jim.” 

The banker was too much surprised at 
first to say anything. He sat in silence. 
Then he began to laugh, but stopped 
short and, tilting his chair back, said: 

“Peppermint Jim! Have you gone 
daft, Mr. Howard?” 

“What do you mean ?” said the minis- 
ter. 

“Well, parson, I’m a business man, 
and you must excuse me if I look at this 
matter from that standpoint. I want to 
know what kind of a claim you’re stak- 
ing out, and whether you’ve struck pay 
dirt. I’ve lived in Woodridge longer 
than you have. I suppose you’ve heard 
it said that it isn’t of any use to try to 
put an edge on a razor that hasn’t got 
any stuff in it. Have you measured the 
job that you have taken in hand?” 

“TI think I have, and what is more I 
am confident of success.” 

Mr. Howard then told his story, and of 
the burden that had been divinely laid 
upon him. 

_ “Well, well,” said his wealthy parish- 
loner, ‘‘some are called to one thing and 
some to another, and I don’t believe the 
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Lord wants you to go into work of this 
particular kind. As pastor of the lead- 
ing church in Woodridge you have 
enough else. to keep you busy. How- 
ever, if you have had a divine call there 
is no alternative. I suppose it is a little 
money that you need most of all.” 

“No, Mr. Thompson, money isn’t what 
I need most of all just now, although I 
suppose a little money will come in very 
handy before Iam through. Paul didn’t 
say the greatest of these is money. We 
have been using a good deal of expensive 
tackle in our church fishing, and we 
haven’t seemed to catch much. It 
doesn’t make any difference what the 
tackle is or how much we have of it 
without the right kind of bait.”’ 

“What would you have me do?” said 
Mr. Thompson. 

“Thave no doubt that Jim thinks that 
you and I and all of us up there on the 
hill care no more for him and his than 
we do for a mess of river rats. Have 
we ever seemed to care? Has there 
been anything in our conduct to lead 
Jim to think that he has an immortal 
soul for which the Prince of Glory died? 
I want you, Mr. Thompson, not your 
money. I want you to devote an entire 
evening every week to this man, even if 
you have to give up the lodge. I want 
you to invite him to sit in your pew with 
you on Sunday.” 

What reply the banker would have 
made to these astounding propositions 
will never be known, for just at that 
moment two men called to see him on 
special and urgent business, and Mr. 
Howard withdrew. 

From what has just been said it must 
not be inferred that the pastor was left 
wholly without encouragement and aid. 
But the help was meager that he re. 
ceived from sources frum which, if it 
had come, it would have been worth the 
most. Some mocked and others doubted. 
One man said he hoped the church he 
was a member of wouldn’t tumble down 
into the mission business. Few were 
hopeful. But the pastor and his wife 
were not disheartened. They had put 
their hand to the plow and would not 
turn back. 

Monday evening, according to appoint- 
ment, was spent with Jim and Sarah. 
They had tidied up as well as they were 
able. It was a sad and, at the same time, 
a happy interview. Mr. Howard remem- 
bered to have read that there is nothing 


that needs so much patience as just judg- ~ 
-‘ment of a man, or even of one act of a 


man. His education, the circumstances 
of his life, the friends he has made or lost, 
his temperament, his daily work, the mo- 
tives that filled the act, the health he had 
at the time, the books he was reading, the 
temptations of bis youth—all these should 
be known. Fancy what patience to do 
all this work, even as far as it can be 
done. 

It is only love that makes us take pains 
with a man. He prayed earnestly that.in 
this love he might not be wanting. 

He found, upon inquiry, that Sarah’s 
early home had been in another part of 
the State. Her grandfather, on her 
mother’s side, had been for a score of 
years an honored deacon in the Baptist 
chureb. Her mother died when she was 
young; her father made an unfortunate 
marriage, and she had been left without 
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instruction or restraint. She had come to 
Woodridge to work in a factory. 

Jim had been handicapped from the 
start. Heredity, environment, training, 
had all been against him. He had never 
been anything but a “puddle docker,” 
and nobody had ever really tried to save 
him. 

Neither seemed at all inclined to apolo- 
gize for the past. Both seemed ready to 
respond heartily to the unselfish and 
patient effort about to be made in their 
behalf. They were puzzled to know why 
any one should have thought them worth 
looking after. Already the broken chords 
were beginning to vibrate. 

“The very first thing, Jim, will be for 
you to be properly married to this woman. 
You are living now in violation of human 
and divine law.” 

‘“*We understand that,” said Jim, “and 
we’re perfectly willin’ to straighten the 
thing out. Don’t blame her, fur she’s 
wanted to have it so all along.” 

The marriage intentions were daly re- 
corded, and when the necessary time had 
elapsed their hands were joined and they 
were made husband and wife, and the 
local papers contained the announcement 
of the marriage, by Rev. John Howard, 
of James Hurd and Sarah Crosby. 

A total abstinence pledge was also 
signed by both. Sarah signed more for 
Jim’s sake than for her own, for she had 
not been a drinker. The pledge was 
sealed with prayer. 

“You must expect nothing less than a 
hard fight, Jim,”” Mr. Howard said; ‘‘ you 
may as well understand now that you 
can’t keep this pledge, or any other, in 
your own strength; Ido not promise you 
that your appetite for drink will be at 
once and entirely removed, although that 
seems to have Leen the experience of 
some. Your daily prayer must be: ‘Lead 
me not into temptation,’ and you must 
avoid, as you would a scorpion, those 
who, perhaps, will try to draw you back 
into your old life.” 

Jim’s appetite was not taken away. 
Sometimes it seemed as if, like a fiend in- 
carnate, it was clutching him with hands 
of fire to drag him down to the unspeak- 
able horror of a drunkard’s grave. With- 
out doubt he would have fallen if shelter- 
ing arms had not, again and again at 
critical moments, been thrown around 
him and held him secure from all as- 
saults. 

One night the minister was awakened 
out of sleep by a call at the door. It was 
Sarah standing there with a white face. 

**Come!”’ she said; ‘come quick!” 

He found Jim in a desperate condition. 
He was pacing the floor. 

‘Seems as if I must have liquor,” he 
said; ‘“‘better let me go; I ain’t worth 
savin’.”’ 

“T will never let you go, Jim, God help- 
ing me,”’ said his pastor. 

(To be continued.) 





” 


The Presbyterian learns, ‘on good author 
ity, that there are no colored saloon keepers.” 
On just as good authority New York news- 
papers, a while ago, praised the Jewish race 
because no Jews kept saloons, though a little 
investigation showed that scores of Jews in 
that city were proprietors of saloons. Ne- 
groes are as willing to sell liquor as to buy it, 
and no race yields more readily to the tempta- 
tion of strong drink. 
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Seventy years ago last autumn, Edwards 
A. Park entered Andover Seminary from 
his father’s house in Stoughton, graduat- 
ing in 1831, in a class of forty-five men. 
Returning to the seminary after five years 
of fruitful service as pastorof Dr. Storrs’s 
church in Braintree and as professor of 
philosophy in Amherst College, his whole 
life since has been identified with An- 
dover. Butits work has by no means been 
confined to a single town or state. His 
words, speken and written, have gone 
out through all the earth. As the fore- 
most expounder of the 
“New England theol- 
ogy,” as the teacher of 
forty-five successive 
classes of students in the 
oldest seminary in the 
land, as editor for forty 
years of the Bibliotheca 
Sacra, as one of the sem- 
inary preachers and a 
frequent preacher in the 
leading pulpits of New 
England, saying nothing 
of unnumbered sermons 
and discourses at ordina- 
tions and dedications and 
college Commencements, 
before legislatures and 
conventions (of which 
marked examples were 
the Dudleian lecture at 
Cambridge o: the Intel- 
lectual and Moral Influ- 
ence of Romanism, his 
“Convention sermon’”’ 
in 1850 on the Theology 
of the Intellect and that 
of the Feelings, and the 
sermon before the Gen- 
eral Court in 1851 on the 
Indebtedness of the State 
to the Clergy), he has 
without question exerted 
a wider influence in mold- 
ing theological opinion 
than any other minister 
of his time. 

Since his retirement 
from the Abbot Profes- 
sorship of Christian The- 
ology in 1881, Professor 
Park has resided quietly 
on Andover Hill and one 
week ago today, Dec. 29, 
passed his  ninetieth 
birthday. Itcan scarcely 
fail to be of interest to 
the thousands who have 
come under the influence of his voice or 
pen, to those who have listened to the 
‘Peter sermon ’”’ or the “Judas sermon” 
in the old seminary chapel or elsewhere, 
and especially to the great number of 
his pupils, scattered throughout the land 
and the world, to know something of 
these later years. For while many may 
have carried out the great lesson which it 
is their joy and glory to have learned from 
him—to think for themselves—by fol.ow- 
ing other forms of theological thought 
than his, as he insisted on thinking differ- 
ently from the great theologians who pre- 
ceded him or were cotemporary with 
him, all are one in loving, grateful mem- 
ories of their old teacher. 
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By Rev. C. C. Carpenter, Andover 


The great age attained by Professor 
Park is the more remarkable from the 
fact of his feeble health as a young man. 
He has occasionally referred to the fact 
that when in the seminary he suffered 
from weak lungs and was unable for 
months to recite. His classmates, he 
afterwards learned, were accustomed to 
meet to pray for nis recovery and he was 
spoken of, in the language of the day, as 
‘one maiked for death.” And yet he 
has outlived, not only every member of 
his own class—sadly taking down his cat- 
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alogue to mark, one by one, the death-star 
against their names—but also, with the ex- 
ception of the venerable Dr. Riggs of Con- 
stantinople, every member of the other 
classes studying at the same time with 
him in Andover, as well as hundreds of 
his pupils of later years. 

Professor Park’s home has been, since 
his first coming to Andover in 1836, in the 
plain, brick house at the top of “‘the Hill” 
on Main Street, between the four-story 
house so long occupied by Dr. Samuel H. 
Taylor and the fine old house of “‘Squire 
Farrar,’”’ removed a few years ago to an- 
other street to make way for Professor 
Churchill’s present residence. Here, on 
the plank walk from his door to the street, 
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Professor Park at Ninety 


he has been accustomed, when not shut 
in by disability or bad weather, to exer- 
cise, clad in long surtout and visored vap, 
with cane in hand, and often remarking, 
with his fondness for historical] associa. 
tions, that over that exact spot (on an old 
road) President Washington rode in 1789, 


This walk, sometimes extended up or § 


down the street, he would continue for at 
least a full hour every day, generally to 
the weariness of any one who walked 
with him. To such he would relate, with 
a happy touch of humor, a vacation inci- 
dent in the Catskili 
Mountains, when a Pres- 
byterian minister at one 
time joined him in his 
daily exercise. After 
continuing it for a long 
while, the gentleman 
dropped on a log by the 
roadside, overcome with 
fatigue, and exclaimed, 
“If the Lord will forgive 
me this time, I will never 
undertake to walk with 
a sick professor again!” 

For many years he has 
spent another hour of 
the day in driving, with 
constant change of route, 
over the ways and by. 
ways of Andover and 
vicinity. This recreation 
was suddenly suspended 
one evening last August, 
when returning from a 
ride he was overtaken by 
@ severe gale, and while 
the driver hastened to 
shelter with the team he 
was thrown by the vio- 
lence of the wind heavily 
down upon the plank 
walk and with difficulty 
reached his door. Al- 
though not seriously in- 
jured, the fall was a 
severe shock to him. 
When the weather for- 
bids outdoor exercise, he 
usually walks in _ his 
chamber, putting on 4 
dressing gown and velvet 
cap, opening the win- 
dows and going through 
all sorts of gymnastic 
maneuvers with a heavy 
iron cane—a thing in 
which some younger min- 
isters might possibly do 
well to imitate the nonagenarian profes- 
sor! One characteristic of his daily exer- 
cise will interest his old pupils. As they 
remember, his lecture hour at the “middle 
lecture room” was always from eleven to 
twelve o'clock, the next hour, until din- 
ner, being devoted to walking. This time 
is invariably kept in mind to this day. 
Although sometimes it would seem more 
convenient to take his walk or ride at 
eleven o’clock, the habit of fifty years 
would not allow such a change and his 
lecture hour is spent at his desk. 

In his library—one corner of which ap 
pears in the accompanying photograph, 
recently taken by a boy friend living in 
the next house—he spends the morning, 
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his reading or writing usually bearing 
upon the life of Jonathan Edwards, ma- 
terial for which he has long been securing 
and preparing, or upon his lectures, which 
he has long desired to prepare for publi- 
cation. If his amanuensis be absent, he 
essays writing with his own hand, per- 
haps covering sheets of large paper 
with re-revised definitions of “time” or 
“space.” As his old pupils well remem- 
ber, his eyes have always been weak, 
once at least sending him to Europe for 
medical treatment. In late years the 
trouble has steadily increased, so that 
now, with exceptions just indicated, he 
depends entirely upon the eyes of others. 

His reading is extensive and varied, 
often filling four to six hours a day, in- 
cluding the daily newspapers—the New 
York Tribune is always one—and the 
prominent magazines, monthly and quar- 
terly. To a remarkable degree he keeps 
up with the important news of the time, 
both home and foreign, taking an intense 
interest in the progress of the war and 
in the problems of national policy cense- 
quent upon it. All notes of modern in- 
ventions and discoveries in the arts and 
sciences and all book reviews he wishes 
read. His favorite reading is in philos- 
ophy and theology, as in the works of 
Loeke, Hamilton, Reid, Dugald Stewart, 
Dorner, MeCosh, Jevons, Hickok, Porter 
and “others too numerous to mention.” 
He scarcely ever tires—as possibly some 
of his reverend pupils might—of listening 
to Hamilton’s Metaphysics, McCosh’s The 
Cognitive Power, Porter’s Human Intei- 
lect, Clarke on the Attributes, Edwards’s 
Charity and Its Fruits, and Christian 
Love. It is in the line of his insatiable 
love of exact definition that he has works 
of synonyms, Roget, Crabbe, Krautb, 
Graham and the rest, with cross refer- 
ences from the dictionaries, read to him 
by the hour. 

He is very fond of early New England 
history and of religious biography. In 
the latter he has enjoyed the lives of 
Dean Stanley, Cardinal Manning, Phil- 
lips Brooks, A. J. Gordon, Personal Rec- 
ollections of Mary Somerville, Storrs’s 
Bernard of Clairveaux and—as a constant 
stand-by—Sprague’s Annals of the Amer- 
ican Pulpit. For sermons he reads Jona- 
than Edwards, South, Howe, Jeremy Tay- 
lor, and of modern preachers Spurgeon, 
Storrs, Henry Van Dyke and Moody, hav- 
ing a special respect for the last-named 
and a special interest in his work. Of 
poetry he reads sparingly, but is fond of 
the great hymns—Faber’s among them— 
of In Memoriam and of the older English 
poets. Add to these, for occasional read- 
ing, books like Williston Walker’s As- 
pects ef Religious Life in New England, 
A. J. Gordon’s Ministry of the Spirit, 
George A. Gordon’s Christ of Today and 
Immortality, with lighter books of table 
talk for the evening—no fiction at all— 
and his old pupils will see that he prac- 
tices for himself the thorough course of 
reading at ninety that he demanded of 
them as theologues! He finds time and 
strength to keep up a voluminous corre- 
spondence with theological and historical 
writers, with ministers and missionaries 
and with old friends in all parts of the 
world, 

Despite the gradual approach of physi- 
cal infirmities, Professor Park retains a 
most remarkable memory of men and 
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scenes of the past, especially of the ear- 
lier men of Andover, as Stuart and Woods 
and Porter, William Bartlet and Eliphalet 
Pearson, Squire Farrar, Justin Edwards, 
Dr. Shedd and Professor Stowe; of others 
like Dr. Codman, the elder Dr. Storrs, 
Elias Cornelius, President Kirkland, Dr. 
Lyman Beecher, President Wayland, Dr. 
Schauffler, Dr. A. P. Peabody, Dr. Ellis, 
Dr. 8. F. Smith; of the old Boston sup- 
porters of orthodoxy, Deacon Willis, Jere- 
miah Evarts, the Tappans, the Stoddards 
and many others; of lawyers and orators, 
as the Adamses, Webster, Choate, Jere- 
miah Mason. With such illustrations his 
conversation, which abounds in his old- 
time humor, gives a vivid reality to the 
lives and characters of those only known 
as great names to the present generation. 
His own classmates, both in college and 
seminary, he remembers so well that, as 
a relief to insomnia, which has been one 
of the foes of later life, he is accustomed 
to repeat in alphabetical order the names 
of the seminary class of 1831, then of the 
class of 1826 in Brown University, and if 
that is not successful to go over them 
again in the reverse order. Nearly all 
his pupils, too, who have attained emi- 
nence or success in the ministry, espe- 
cially foreign missionaries, past and pres- 
ent, he.recalls with remarkable correct- 
ness. 

It should be added, as of interest to 
many of his pupils at a distance, that 
although his gifted and genial wife was 
taken from the home she had so long 
adorned five years ago, he is devotedly 
cared for by his only daughter, and often 
visited by his only son, Rev. Dr. William 
E. Park of Gloversville, N. Y., as by the 
children of the latter, who are also the 
grandchildren of his beloved colleague and 
friend, Prof. Bela B. Edwards. It is an 
interesting coincidence to the professor 
that one of these grandchildren, a student 
in Yale College, attained his majority on 
Dec. 30, while the birthday of the other— 
a recent graduate of Bryn Mawr and the 
recipient of a foreign scholarship, the 
highest honor of the college—occurred 
Dec. 31. 

It is not too much to say that all of his 
pupils and friends, near and far, will 
unite in the hope that the venerable pro- 
fessor, whose life reaches back almost to 
the beginning of the nineteenth century 
and has been so prominently connected 
with its religious movements, may be 
spared to witness the opening of the 
twentieth century, and that, like Bez, 
the Calvinistic theologian of three hun- 
dred years ago, he may be able to review 
the promises of the great Psalm of God’s 
protection, feeling that all have been ful- 
filled to him, that with long life he is sat- 
isfied, and so “has no more to wait for 
but the last, ‘I will show him my salva- 
tion.’” 


The notable anniversary referred to 
above was very quietly observed at Pro- 
fessor Park’s home on Thursday of last 
week. Although the professor had nearly 
recovered from his recent indisposition, 
he was weak and unable to see but very 
few of the friends who called. When he 
came down to dinner, he was much sur. 
prised to see on the parlor table a massive 
silver loving-cup, containing ninety roses 
and bearing on its three faces these in- 
scriptions: 
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Reverend Professor Edwards A. Park, D. D., LL D., 
1808—December 29—1898. 
From Pupils and Friends. 
Love abideth ever. 

The more than 150 “ pupils and friends ”’ 
who contributed to this, as well as a simi- 
lar number from whom letters of kindly 
greeting were received during the day, 
represented the whole country from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and phases of 
theological opinion almost as widely sep- 
arated. Rev. Prof. J. O. Murray of 
Princeton, Dr. Alvah Hovey of Newton, 
President Warren and Professor Town- 
send, Bishop Lawrence of Massachusetts, 
Archdeacon Tiffany of New York City, 
Prof. A. V. G. Allen of Cambridge and 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale were among 
those who wrote from other communions 
thanourown. Representative Congrega- 
tionalists, as Drs. Storrs, Thompson, 
McKenzie, Mooar, Humphrey, George A. 
Gordon, Twichell, Fisher, Samuel Harris, 
Bradford, Stimson, and many others, sent 
letters, as also the president and members 
of the seminary board of trustees, while 
the names of college presidents, theologi- 
cal professors from other institutions as 
well as from Andover, missionary secre- 
taries and literary and business men were 
numerous. Testimonials of respect and 
congratulation were sent by the faculty 
of Amherst College and the trustees of 
Abbot. Academy, and another was signed 
by all the students in the Theological 
Seminary. 

During the afternoon, in the presence 
of a few friends, including Rev. Drs. 
Furber and Wellman, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Cook, prayer was offered by Dr. 
Furber and the hymn, 

When I survey the wondrous cross, 

On which the Prince of Glory died, 
a favorite one of Professor Park, was 
sung. The letters from former pupils 
abounded in most cordial testimonies to 
the value of the st mulus and inspiration 
received from his lectures at Andover. 
And although the professor modestly pro- 
tested, as he heard some of them read be- 
fore the close of the day, ‘I do not know 
the man of whom they speak,” the fact 
remains that the theological training for 
which they were so grateful has made 
earnest, discriminating, faithful and use- 
ful preachers and educators in every part 
of the United States and in every mission- 
ary land on the globe. 





Quiet Talks With Earnest 
People in My Study * 
BY REV. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, D. D. 
XXIII. DISMISSING A MINISTER 


If all ministers had the ability to sense 
a situation there would be less tribula- 
tion among the saints. But, alas! some 
of the best of men are the stupidest in 
discerning the signs of the times. Some- 
times it is not blindness but a wrong 
philosophy which causes the trouble. 
The minister sees tha‘ he is not the man 
for the place, but he hangs on under the 
impression that hanging on is one of the 
rights delivered once jor all to the apos- 
tles and their successors. Some clergy- 
men start out wrong and they stay wrong 
to the end. They place themselves first 
and the church second. Any minister 
who does that is fated to cause mischief. 


* Copyright, 1898, by Charles E. Jefferson. 
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If a man in the ministry is unwilling 
to sacrifice himself for the good of the 
church he is a dangerous man. Beware 
of him! There are men who all the way 
through argue every church question 
from the ministerial standpoint. ‘I 
ought to receive so much salary, there- 
fore’”— It is just such an argument 
which accounts for hundreds of minis- 
terial loafers. They never get a pulpit 
because the salary never reaches their 
standard. “I have a majority of the 
people with me, therefore’— A man 
who so argues has a devil in him and is 
sure to split a church. ‘I have my chil- 
dren to educate, therefore”— As though 
the chief end of a clergyman is to send 
his children through college. ‘“I have 
preached here many years, therefore’’— 
That is a pillow on which many a worn- 
out herald of the cross is sleeping. When 
ministers are the slaves of false logic 
the only relief is to be found in the 
laity. 

It is the duty of laymen to safeguard 
the interests of the church, and they must 
do this, though the doing of it costs them 
sacrifice and causes good men pain. The 
long-suffering patience of church mem- 
bers under pastors who are intellectually 
or temperamentally or physically unfit 
for their position is indescribably pa- 
thetic. To be sure there are here and 
there crotchety and fickle churches which 
have no mercy on ministers, but for every 
such church there are a score of churches 
which are willing to bear to the utter- 
most with a minister whose ministry is a 
long drawn affliction. 

The forbearance, however, is often the 
product of necessity rather than of grace. 
In sheer helplessness the people submit 
to a scourge which they know not how to 
escape. What is more pitiable than the 
predicament of a church with a minister 
who ought to resign and who does not 
have the grace to do it? The usual method 
is to allow things to drag on until both 
sides are worn out. An immense amount 
of growling is done behind the minister’s 
back, but of square, manly action there 
is little. Sometimes a slight cut in the 
salary is given as a hint. Sometimes the 
hint takes the form of irregular church 
attendance. But all such methods of 
beating around the bush are unbecoming 
to Christian men. 

Laymen should not hesitate to exercise 
their rights. Ifa minister is not intellec- 
tually strong enough to lead a parish, he 
ought to resign. If he does not resign of 
his own accord he should be requested to 
do it. What right has a minister unequal 
to his task to wreck achurch simply be- 
cause the church, in ignorance of his abil- 
ity, once gave hima call? Or if he has 
crossed the dead line he should be 
promptly retired. Some men cross it 
early. Some men never cross it. Age 
has nothing to do with it. A man crosses 
it whenever he ceases to study. No man 
who is not a student should be allowed to 
remain ina Christian pulpit. It isa burn- 
ing disgrace that so many laymen are in- 
different at this point. They allow their 
pastor to dawdle away his time without 
protest. It is the duty of a layman to be 
up and after a minister who commits the 
unpardonable sin of starving his church. 
Any minister who, ordained to preach 
the gospel, goes into the pulpit Sunday 
after Sunday to rehash a few stale exhor- 
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tations, or retail a half-dozen insipid anec- 
dotes, ought to be driven out of the pul- 
pit by laymen burning with the same fiery 
indignation which led the Son of God to 
hurl thunderbolts at the men who sat in 
Moses’ seat. 

It is not true, as is sometimes taken for 
granted, that a minister has a right to 
hold his pulpit until he dies. His term of 
office is measured by the duration of his 
ability to perform efliciently the duties of 
his ministry. The progress of the king- 
dom of God has been lamentably delayed 
by the obstinacy of clergymen who have 
held on to their places long years after 
their usefulness had ceased. What sadder 
spectacle can there be than a church grad- 
ually disintegrating, its congregations 
dwindling, its Sunday school shriveling, 
its young people scattering, its finances 
shrinking, its influence dying, and all be- 
cause the good man in the pulpit cannot 
see that the hour for his departure is at 
hand ? 

The hoary head is a crown of glory if it 
be found in the way of righteousness, but 
when the gray-headed man is so unright- 
eous as to be willing to kill a church rather 
than have an assistant, or get out of the 
way, he ought to receive the rebuke which 
his selfishness deserves. The fact that in 
his prime he did valiant service is not suf- 
ficient reason for his retention. Why rob 
one generation by foisting upon it a man 
who wore himself out serving the gener- 
ation preceding? Nor ought his limited 
bank account to be a controlling factor in 
determining the policy of the church. 
What an outrage to stunt and starve the 
spiritual life of a community because the 
minister needs a living! ° 

Every church should pay its minister 
so generously that ample provision can 
be made for old age. A few hundred dol- 
lars added each year to his salary to pay 
for aa endowment life insurance policy 
would take away the necessity of keeping 
him in the pulpit after his pulpit power 
has vanished. Courage and frankness, 
then, are of sovereign importance. Church 
officials should express to their pastor 
their deepest convictions. Many a min- 
ister has been allowed by his most inti- 
mate friends to go on in utter ignorance 
of the rising feeling against him, suffering 
at last needless and unspeakably bitter 
humiliations simply because his brothers 
in Christ were too timid and tender- 
hearted to do their duty. 





In and Around Chicago 


Special Dinners on Christmas 

The Pacific Garden Mission, the Volunteers 
and the Salvation Army for several years 
have been in the habit of giving Christmas 
dinners to the poor, and for this purpose have 
received large gifts. These Christian bodies 
report fewer applicants than last year, the 
falling off in each case being hardly less than 
one-third. Ten thousand persons were fed 
by the Volunteers in place of 15,000 a year 
ago, and 3,500 by the Salvationists in place of 
5,000. This is another proof that times have 
improved, and that men who have work are 
not inclined to eat at other peopie’s expense. 


Dr. Thomas C. Hall 

For the first time in two years Dr. Hall 
preached on Sunday in his old church, the 
Fourth Presbyterian. Most, if not all, of his 
former parishioners would welcome his re- 
turn to the church as pastor, and, were it not 
for the proposed professorship in Union The- 
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ological Seminary, this might be brought about. 
Dr. Hall seems to be in perfect health and 
equal to the burdens even of a large parish. 


Destructive Fires 

Two or three rather pretentious apartment 
houses have burned to the ground the past 
week. From some of them the escape of the 
inmates was difficult. Many families lost all 
they had. The Church of the Ascension, rieh 
in decorations and altar furniture, was badly 
injured by fire Christmas Day. This is one 
of the High churches of the city. Its ritual is 
elaborate and for certain minds extremely 
fascinating. Within a few months three 
churches on the North Side, and near each 
other, have suffered from fire. Suggestions 
of incendiaries have been frequent, as no 
other cause for them has been discovered. 


An Exceptional Art Exhibition 

The Art Institute of Chicago has arranged 
for an exhibition of the pictures of Maurice 
Boutet de Monvell of France. They are ninety 
in number and represent, according to Di- 
rector French of the institute, “an original 
and charming style.”” M.de Monvell is known 
in this country by his illustrations of the arti- 
cles on Joan of Arc in one of our magazines. 
He has obtained fame for his portraits of 
children, but, as the pictures he has brought 
with him show, has equal ability in other 
directions. The institute has assumed the 
expense of the importation of the pictures 
and is the first to present them to the public 
for criticism. 


Renewed Opposition to Bogus Degrees 

Friends of sound learning have long been 
mortified over the degrees, honorary and 
otherwise, which the National University, in 
this city and other institutions, seventeen in 
number, have been granting. Attention was 
called to the matter during the recent meeting 
of the [llinois Teachers’ Association at Spring- 
field. Dr. Henry Wade Rogers of the North 
western University and President Harper led 
in the attack. A committee was appointed to 
secure legislation which will put a stop to the 
abuse of the degree granting privilege. At 
present it is as easy to obtain the degree of 
D. C. L. as of A. B. Either can be secured 
on conditions which do not commend them- 
selves to conscientious and thorough students. 


Call for Dr. Barton 

At a largely attended meeting the Oak Park 
Church extended a unanimous call to Dr. 
W. E. Barton of Boston to become its pastor. 
The pulpit has been vacant a year and a half. 
The church has a membership of 730, is out of 
debt, is generous in its benevolent contribu- 
tions, is situated in one of the most attractive 
of our suburbs, but near enough to the city to 
be interested in all its problems. {f Dr. Bar- 
ton sees his way clear to accept this call he 
will not only find a field whose cultivation will 
tax all his energies, but receive a cordial wel- 
come from the ministerial forces of Chicago. 
He is just the type of man whom we are 
anxious to have in our pulpits. 


The South Church 

Although as yet without a pastor, the work 
of this strong church has gone steadily for- 
ward. More than $2,500, during the last year 
have passed through the treasurer’s hands for 
benevolences. Prayer meetings have never 
been better attended. Congregations, Sunday 
mornings especially, have kept up; the Sun- 
day schools have averaged a little larger than 
ev:r, and all organizations have wrought 
earnestly and successfully. The membership 
is about 750. Its work is rendered more diffi- 
cult by the shifting character of the popula- 
tion, but its field can never cease to be attract- 
ive and important. The church has suffered 
much from the death of some of its leading 
men, but it still has a noble body of conse- 
crated people, among whom it would be a privi 
lege for any minister to labor. The mission 
school is rapidly assuming importance. 

Chicago, Dec. 31. FRANKLIN. 
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THE HOME 
All’s Well 


Sweet-voiced Hope, thy fine discourse 
Foretold not half life’s good to me; 
Thy painter, Fancy, hath not force 
To show how sweet it is to be! 
Thy witching dream 
And pictured scheme 
To match the fact still want the power ; 
Thy promise brave 
From birth to grave 
Life’s boon may beggar in an hour. 





O wealth of life beyond all bound! 
Eternity each moment given! 
What plummet may the present sound ? 
Who promises a future heaven ? 
Or glad, or grieved, 
Oppressed, relieved, 
In blackest night or brightest day 
Still pours the flood 
Of golden good, 
And more than heartful fills me aye. 


My wealth is common ; I possess 
No petty province, but the whole ; 
What’s mine alone is mine far less 
Than treasure shared by every soul. 
Talk not of store, 
Millions or more— 
Of values which the purse may hold— 
But this divine! 
I own the mine 
Whose grains outweigh a planet’s gold. 


I have a stake in every star, 
In every beam that fills the day ; 
All hearts of men my coffers are, 
My ores arterial tides convey ; 
The fields, the skies, 
The sweet replies 
Of thought to thought are my gold-dust ; 
The oaks, the brooks, 
And speaking looks 
Of lovers, faith and friendship’s trust. 


Life’s youngest tides joy-brimming flow 
For him who lives above all years, 
Who all-immortal makes the now, 
And is not ta’en in time’s arrears ; 
His life’sa hymn 
The seraphim 
Might hark to hear or help to sing, 
And to his soul 
The boundless whole 
Its bounty all doth daily bring. 


“All mine is thine,”’ the Sky-Soul saith ; 
‘“‘The wealth I am must thou become; 
Richer and richer, breath by breath, 
Immortal gain, immortal room!’’ 
And since all his 
Mine also is, 
Life’s gift outruns my fancies far, 
And drowns the dream 
In larger stream, 
As morning drinks the morning star. 
—David Atwood Wasson. 





Fathers, Mothers and 

oe as They Freshmen is the title of 
- an article in the current 
Atlantic, in which Dean Briggs of Har- 
vard College reveals the weaknesses and 
inconsistencies, the neglect and double- 
dealing, of parents. In his position as 
disciplinary officer he has opportunity to 
see the seamy side of parental character. 
“To the dean of a large college, who has 
most to do with students and their par- 
ents,” says the writer, “it soon becomes 
clear that parents are accountable for 
more under-graduate shortcomings than 
they or their sons suspect.” He sympa- 
thizes with the college president who, in 
a formidable case of discipline, remarked, 
“T have conceived a better opinion of 
the son after meeting the father.” The 
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reader perceives the pertinence of this 
after Dean Briggs’s characterization of 
the swaggering father who told his boy 
that he did not believe in vice, but if he 
went into that sort of thing he must not 
go off with the crowd, but must do it 
quietly in a gentlemanly way; or of the 
whining mother of a lazy Freshman, who 
wrote, when he came to grief, “I sent my 
boy to college and I supposed he would 
be looked out for.” How can a son be 
expected to be truthful when his parents 
descend to underhand dealings with col- 
lege authorities; or frank, when they 
have neglected to establish with their chil- 
dren that relation of long tried and per- 
fect trust which is the best safeguard of a 
young man in college? The whole arti- 
cle goes to prove the vital responsibility 
of the home in determining the college 
student’s career. 





Town and Gown 


BY EFFIE KELLY PRICE 
College Secretary International Committee Y. W. C. A. 


“Who stays up for the holidays this 
time? He must go home with us,’ says 
“Old Cheeseman,” the hero of Dickens’s 
delightful Schoolboy’s Story. And off 
goes the boy, whose family is traveling 
on the Continent and who is therefore 
obliged to spend his holiday vacation at 
school, to “Old Cheeseman’s” hospita- 
ble home, where, as he himself says, 
“They know how to make a boy have a 
good time.” 

At best college home life is more or 
less “institutiony,” to use a college 
woman’s characterization. The cottage 
system, which brings college students 
together for their daily living in bodies 
of thirty or forty, and the club system, 
which brings still fewer of them together 
in boarding-houses or houses controlled 
by the social organizations of the institu- 
tion, are the nearest approach to home 
life for the average student. And these 
college homes are necessarily lacking in 
that atmosphere which makes a home 
with a little h, and which is not found in 
the “Home with a big H.” 

It is delightful, to be sure. The stu- 
dent, coming home from four years of 
joyous activity among a large body of 
men or women doing the same work and 
having an intense esprit de corps, misses 
strangely the sweep and glow of it all. 
“IT miss the fellows,” confides the col- 
lege man to his mother. ‘“ Everything 
seems so small and the house is so 
quiet!” says the college woman, accus- 
tomed to the gay chat of a dining-room 
full of young women, the happy voices 
of her fellow-students echoing down the 
long corridors of big dormitories and the 
daily assembly at chapel. 

But it has its disadvantages, this whirl 
of living with a number of people. Stu- 
dents themselves may not realize it until 
a quiet evening in a well-ordered home, 
with its glimpse of home life, its contact 
with little children and with household 
love, makes sharp the distinction be- 
tween the real home life and the passing 
college life. 

Many homes are regularly opened to 
students for class receptions and other 
social functions. But the homes that 
are open informally to students, and 
that really share their everyday life 
with them, are fewer. 
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“Students are so uninteresting,” said 
alady. ‘“ We had two young fellows to 
dinner the other day, and they were so 
shy that we could hardly get a word out 
of them. I labored with them for two 
hours, and was tired out when they left. 
I don’t think I’ll try entertaining stu- 
dents again.” 

Students are shy often, and they have 
their own world of study and athletics 
and literary and social life. But the shy- 
est and most uninteresting of them have 
points of contact with older people, if 
only older people grant a little kindly tol- 
erance to their youth and crudeness. The 
gifts of intercourse are not all on one side. 
These young men and women will bring 
into homes their enthusiasms, their buoy- 
ancy of living, their sincere and simple 
manliness and womanliness. Many of 
them, especially in Western colleges, are 
bravely and steadily earning their way 
through school. To come into sympa- 
thetic contact with their steadfast ambi- 


_tions and their spirit of hard work is 


an inspiration to older men and women. 
And when these young people-have taken 
their place with honor in the world’s 
work the friendships of college years are 
remembered with gratitude. 

“T shall never forget Mr. and Mrs. 
Blank,” said a wealthy physician. ‘“‘ When 
Il was a medical student they asked me 
and another homesick fellow to spend 
our Christmas Day with them. They 
took us right into the family and made 
the day as jolly as possible for us.” . 

It is true that most students come 
back to their own homes only with new 
appreciation of them after the absences 
of the college terms. ‘‘ Dear Home” al- 
ways began the letters of a young college 
man to his mother. And homes, viewed 
for the first time in college from a dis- 
tance, seem more precious than in the 
old, unthinking days. But for some stu- 
dents the years of preparatory and college 
study have few vacations at home. Rail- 
way journeys cannot be afforded and va- 
cation weeks and months must be spent 
in earning money or in study, for time is 
valuable and a college course is an in- 
vestment that must begin to pay interest 
as soon as possible. Then, too, many 
students come from homes where the 
stress of living has never allowed the 
hard-working father and mother to think 
much of the conduct of life, and wiere 
the struggle to make ends meet from 
year to year has taken all their waking 
hours. The sons and daughters of these 
parents are to have a better education, a 
finer equipment, a larger life. Must not 
their ideals of gracious home life be 
formed largely during school years ? 

And it must be confessed that all stu- 
dents are prone to a certain lawlessness 
and carelessness in the freedom of col- 
lege life. A young man who has con- 
ducted himself irreproachably at his 
mother’s table is often, with all his fel- 
lows, at the club table ‘“‘a young barba- 
rian there at play.” A young woman 
permits herself to indulge in all sorts of 
gaucheries at college that she has never 
known at home. No one, of course, is so 
absurdly strait-laced as to deny to stu- 
dents a certain amount of inconsequent 
fun, the effervescence of pure animal spir- 
its and jollity. But the civilizing re- 
straints of home life are frankly acknowl- 
edged by students themselves. 
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However, the sharing of one’s home life 
with students must not be set about as a 
missionary enterprise. An effort in such 
a spirit will be self-conscious, and will de- 
feat its own end, as self-conscious efforts 
are very apt to do. If the residents of 
college towns and cities have a genuine 
desire to know the young men and women 
who are living their full, happy lives 
among them and yet apart from them, 
and to enter, in some measure, into the 
interesting externals of academic life, and 
in deeper measure into the vital hopes 
and hungers and ambitions of young man- 
hood and young womanhood, they can 
share with these students, simply and 
heartily, their own everyday home life. 
The lessons that the home life may teach, 
the ideals that it may bring to some young 
guests as wholesome reminders and to 
others as sweet, new visions, will taxe 
care of themselves. Thus town may heip 
to teach to gown a fine art which as yet 
the colleges do not teach—the art of home- 
making. 





For a Child 


Lamb of God, I look to thee; 
Thou shalt my example be; 
Thou art gentle, meek and mild; 
Thou wast once a little child. 


Thou didst live to G. d alone; 
Thou didst never seek thine own; 
Thou thyself didst never please ; 
God was all thy happiness. 


-Loving Jesu, gentle Lamb, 

In thy gracious hands I am; 
Make me, Saviour, what thou art! 
Live thyself within my heart! 


I shall then show forth thy praise; 
Serve thee all my happy days; 
Then the world shall always see 
Christ, the Holy Child, in me. 

—C. Wesley. 





Scientific Sweeping and Dusting 
BY 8. MARIA ELLIOTT 


Since the days of Solomon, as before, 
the woman “who looketh well to the ways 
of her household” has been considered 
worthy of special praise. The need of 
watchfulness and detailed supervision is 
greater in these days of complex and lux- 
urious living. Luxuries sometimes crowd 
out necessities, and to maintain a healthy 
household the house-mother must stand 
ever on guard. 

Floors, the largest horizontal surfaces 
in the house, receive the most coarse dirt 
and most of the settling dust. Carpets, 
if loosely woven, allow the dirt to sift 
through their meshes and collect upon 
the lining or floor beneath, while heavy 
carpets, with cut or uncut pile, retain the 
dust* among their fibers, whence it is 
raised at every footfall. Woven floor 
coverings thus act the part of dust col- 
lectors. This function of carpets was un- 
derstood by that German professor who 
wished the carpet removed from a room 
he was hiring, because—‘“I do not like 
preserved dirt.” 

If carpets there must be, then the dust 
problem they offer should be reduced to 
its lowest terms by careful treatment. 
Sweeping is the dustiest process of all 
household work, although bed-making fol- 
lows as aclosesecond. The aim of sweep- 
ing is to remove coarse dirt. A broom is 
a dust-spreader more than a dust-remover. 
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The most scientific wiping stroke will 
throw some dust into the air. This in the 
course of two hours or more settles again 
on the same or on new places. The 
sweeping of fabric carpets with a bare 
broom removes some of the nap and to it 
clings a certain quantity of dust and dust 
germs; but this sacrifices the carpet. 

The coarse dirt usually occurs in spots 

—gravel brought from the street on un- 
cleaned boots, ashes, crumbs, bits of 
paper, thread, lint, etc. These may be 
prevented in great measure by habits of 
care and forethought; but why need the 
entire carpet be worried with the broom ? 
Take up the spots individually with a 
small broom or a whisk into a dustpan, 
on which is a piece of dampened news- 
paper standing up a few inches at the 
back. This will catch and hold the dust 
which usually flies into the face of the 
sweeper. A convenient “‘back-saver”’ is 
a dustpan with high back and sides, fitted 
with a handle long enough to prevent 
-much stooping. Armed with this and a 
child’s broom, a woman may “go the 
rounds,” expending little strength and 
raising little dust. All “sweepings” 
should be burned, for by fire alone can 
such dirt collections be put beyond the 
possibility of further trouble. 

Less sweeping, more dusting, is the 
motto of the progressive housekeeper. A 
hair brush raises less dust than a broom, 
but it is difficult to use on carpets. The 
carpet-sweeper—a brush in a box—acts 
like a broom, while the box prevents 
much of the dust from rising into the air. 
On smooth surfaces the hair brush is far 
more effective than a broom, but it is an 
expensive article and on such surfaces— 
wood, linoleum, oilcloth, etc.—sweeping 
should be combined with dusting. 

Dusting aims to remove dust from the 
house. This is done only when the dust 
is wiped up on some material which is 
then either burned or washed. Floors, 
with or without carpets, may be dusted 
by fitting a bag of flannel or other rough- 
surfaced cloth over a broom, tying it 
securely to the handle above, and using 
this like a bare broom. After use the 
bag should be removed, washed in hot 
soapsuds and dried, preferably in the 
open air. This bag is as effective as a 
dust-mop and less difficult to keep clean. 
The unwashed dust-mop, broom or hair 
brush is stored with dust. 

In theory the ideal dust-remover is a 
damp cloth. From this no dust-plants 
can escape, but damp is an indefinite ad- 
jective and this indefiniteness in quantity 
may do harm. A dampened broom or 
cloth—as dry as it can be made by shak- 
ing or wringing—will not usually harm 
dark colored carpets, but light ones may 
be injured, and the damp broom is, too 
often, a muddy broom after a few min- 
utes’ use. There is the same objection to 
the use on carpets of dampened dust- 
collectors—tea leaves, sawdust, etc. The 
least dangerous of these are the bits of 
plain, damp paper or coarse shavings. 
Bits of newspaper used in this way some- 
times leave a stain of printer’s ink on 
light carpets. Heavy rugs, from which 
the dust has been carefully wiped, may be 
rolled on the floor and the dust removed 
from beneath, when they may be replaced. 
They should, however, be occasionally 
cleaned and aired out of doors. 

The eyes, nostrils and throats of in- 
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fants and young children are very sensi- 
tive to irritation from dust. Because 
they play on the floor with dust-covered 
playthings and their incessant activity 
stirs up large quantities of dust, the nur- 
sery and playroom floors require especial 
care. Dirty fingers rubbed over the eyes 
or put into the mouth may cause serious 
inflammation. 

Well-dusted floors perceptibly lessen 
the amount of dust found elsewhere. 
For general dusting choose a soft, rough- 
surfaced, closely-woven cloth. This will 
take up and hold the dust. Cheese cloth 
of good quality gives general satisfaction. 
The cheap quality lets the dust sift 
through. Old underflannels, not linty 
and not hardened by bad washing, may 
end their days in this service. Silk is too 
smooth to hold the dust. The continual 
use of a damp dust cloth results in dulled 
woodwork, soiled books and ornaments. 
The dulled woodwork may be restored, 
however, by the use of oil and turpen- 
tine, mixed in equal. parts and put on 
with a flannel cloth. A piece of chamois 
or flannel into which has been rubbed a 
few drops of kerosene makes a happy 
combination of duster and polisher for 
woodwork, leather and metals. This is 
equally good for the floors if they be 
rubbed dry, so that the slowly evaporat- 
ing kerosene shall not catch any flying 
dust. 

To keep a modern house, with its in- 
finite number of dust-catching articles, 
free from dust would require all of one 
woman’s time, and then only a partial 
victory would be gained. So the house- 
wife should be careful to place the em- 
phasis where it belongs. Have a clean 
floor, then dust daily the parts most likely 
to be handled, and as much more as an 
intelligent conscience will allow, remem- 
bering always that dust would better lie 
undisturbed unless it can be carried out 
of the house. The housewife has no use 
for that abomination styled a feather 
duster, except for the sweeping of dust 
from high places. j 

Dust on the nursery carpet may not 
show, but it is harmful; dust on the top 
of the piano may look badly, but, if un- 
touched, will do no harm. Dust in the 
parlor may be less harmful than dust in 
the kitchen, bathroom or nursery. Wise 
homemakers are infinitely more needed 
than “‘neat’”’ housekeepers, and for every 
woman duty is to do: 

Not what you think ought to be done, 

Not what you would like to do, 

Not what you would like to do if you had 
more time, 

Not what somebody else thinks you ought 
to do, 

But to do what you can. 


Planning. Meals 


The average housekeeper finds that her 
memory is shortest when it comes to the 
daily planning of meals. Her frequent 
cry that she cannot think of anything to 
order never seems to be suggestive to her 





of its own remedy. She has ordered and - 


does order every day the round of family 
living, and if, when the process is over, 
she would arrange in a little book kept 
for the purpose the chief dishes that have 
appeared on the table during the twenty- 
four hours, she will find that she quickly 
accumulates a valuable memorabilia. In- 
stead of cataloguing these dishes under 
Sunday, Monday and Tuesday, it is sim- 
| oa to classify them breakfast, luncheon, 
inner; substantials and desserts.—New 
York Evening Post. : 
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Closet and Hltar 


My presence shall go with thee and I 
will give thee rest. 





If we were asked at the beginning of a 
year to describe the course of life, we 
might be slow to give for answer our 
very inmost thought. And if we did the 
response might run, “ From’ weakness to 
weakness, from failure to failure, from 
humiliation to humiliation,” or even it 
might be, “From shame to shame.” 
How wonderful appears the picture of 
St. Paul, who describes the believing life 
as a passage “from glory to glory ”’!— 
W. R. Nicoll. 





To measure life learn thou betimes, and know 

Toward solid good what leads the nearest 
way, 

For other things mild heaven:a time ordains, 


And disapproves that care, though wise in 
show, : 
That with superfluous burden loads the day, 
And, when God sends a cheerful hour, refrains. 
—dJ. Milton. 





The more keenly we are awake to the 
perils of life, the higher and grander is 
the possibility of being truly brave.— 
Henry Van Dyke. 





How can the sense that the living God 
is near to our life, that he is interested in 
it and willing to help it, survive in us if 
our life be full of petty things? Ab- 
sorption in trifles, attention only to the 
meaner aspects of life, is killing more 
faith than is killed by aggressive unbe- 
lief.—George Adam Smith. 





May Jesus Christ, the spotless Lamb, 
Who to Thy temple humbly came 
The legal rights to pay, 
Subdue our proud and stubborn will, 
That we his precepts may fulfill, 
Whate’er rebellious nature say. 

: —Moravian Hymnal. 





When, O my soul, shall God find thee 
alone from all those busy thoughts that 
fill thy head? O with what ready char- 
ity would he then instruct thee and let 
thee into his blessed secrets! He him- 
self would become thy familiar guest and 
dwell with thee in perpetual joy. 


A PRAYER FOR THE HEW PEAR 

Blessed be thou, © God our Fatber, 
who bast set the promise of thy change= 
less love amid the changes of our more 
talyears. Thou bast redeemed us and 
made us beirs witb Cbrist of the eternal 
bope. We glory in tbe manifested prog= 
tess of thp kingdom and bless tbee for 
the new year’s opportunity and pledge 
of growth. May every dayp’s experience 
bring us forward in the patb by whicb 
thy Holy Spirit guides our feet. With 
true tepentance and assurance of tbyp 
pardon and thy belp, we face the prob= 
lems of the future witb cheerful and 
obedient bearts. All experiences and 
trials sball work togetber for our good, 
since thou bast loved us and made us 
Sbarets of thy work. Rid us of un= 
belief, © God, that we may bave more 
joy in service. tindle a flame of love 
and 3eal in our weak bearts which 
sball win otbers to desire of serving 
thee. And may all events and changes 
tulfill thy purpose for our growtb and 
for the coming of thy kingdom. Tbrougb 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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Mothers in Council 


A. PUZZLING QUESTION 

How far and at what age should the children 
in a family be taken into the confidence of 
their parents? ‘T'wo children of my acquaint- 
ance heard their father talk so much of “‘ hard 
times”? and his own financial worries that, 
when they went to visit an aunt, they devised 
a plan for earning money by hunting for eggs, 
filling the wood. box, doing errands and other- 
wise making themselves useful. They took 
no one into their confidence, but finally sent 
the cherished pennies to their father with a 
simple letter that almost broke his heart. 

Does such an experience sadden a child’s 
life unduly, or does it develop character ina 
desirable way? AUNTIE, 


ONE CASE OF TIMIDITY OVERCOME 


I indorse three of E. A. P.’s four sugges- 
tions, in the issue of Dec. 8, about developing 
manliness and power of endurance in a boy 
six years old: 1. Freshair, 2. Nourishing food, 
3. Plenty of sleep. The fourth (‘‘ Little or no 
sympathy over trivial things”’) may be all 
right for some boys, but I have a boy in mind 
for whom it would have been all wrong. He 
was once a very timid, nervous little boy. 
The slightest accident made him so limp and 
miserable that his mother, while giving him 
the utmost sympathy, used to wonder what 
kind of a man he would make. 

That question is answered. He is a large, 
stalwart, healthy young man. He loves every 
athletic exercise. He has won a place on a 
football team and after receiving a good 
pounding and kicking he only allows he isa 
“little stiff,’ and it is hard to extract as much 
information as that about his bruises. This 
boy’s mother gave him unlimited sympathy. 
She thinks much outdoor exercise and being 
with other boys has strengthened him. 

A x 


BANISHING CHILDISH TERRORS 

I have been interested in the query of an 
anxious mother as to how she can help her 
timid little boy to be brave and manly. I be- 
lieve I should try to get him to feel a responsi- 
bility and protection for something weaker 
than himself—even if it is nothing more than 
putting kitty to bed at night. If there isa 
little sister you might induce him to make an 
effort to hide from her his fear of thunder and 
darkness. A good many children like to im- 
agine that they are taking care of mamma, 
even when they know it is all play. I should 
pretend not to notice his timidity and to treat 
him‘as if he were as brave and manly as boys 
should be. I should not say, before him, any- 
thing to others about his timidity, for that 
only makes the child think more about it, and 
he wants to forget it. He will probably out- 
grow his nervousness, and be ashamed of it 
long before he gets over it. 

But a child’s frights and terrors, nonsensi- 
cal as they often seem, are very real to him. 
I was a big girl before I was willing to go 
alone into a dark room—and I don’t like it yet ; 
but 1 was ashamed of my cowardice and tried 
to hide it behind all manner of excuses. Chil- 
dren have powerful imaginations, and the 
brass nails of a trunk shining out of the 
shadows can easily look like eyes, or a coat 
and hat hanging on a peg be thought a man 
lurking in a corner. So I would say, be 
patient with a child’s terrors, and try to avoid 
the things that you think will frighten him. 
If he is afraid of the dark, plan not to send 
him into it alone. You can do it without his 
suspecting that you are shielding him. No- 
body would want, however, to carry the pet- 
ting system so far as to make a mollycodle of 
him. Better frighten him than have him like 
a boy of twelve I know who, because nervous, 
is still put to bed at night and generally read 
to sleep. 

It is a perplexing question what to read to a 
child, for. it may make a difference in his na- 


ture. Some little people are terrified by such 
Mother Goose rhymes as “Fe, fi, fo, fum; I 
smell the blood of an Englishman,” and by 
the bloodthirsty tales of Grimm. I remember, 
too, that as a little girl I lived in constant fear 
of being kidnapped, because my mother, wisb- 
ing to make me carefal, had repeatedly told 
me the story of Charlie Ross, and it took pos- 
session of me. If you have an excitable child 
be careful what you talk about before him; 
don’t discuss the neighborhood -robbery and 
murder when he is present, for it is only 
alarming him needlessly. 

Encourage your timid boy to play with other 
boysandtobearomp. Send him to school and 
let him come in contact with its rough and tum- 
ble; that will help him as much as anything. 
As to his lack of fortitude in bearing trivial 
pain—can’t you shame him into being braver 
about it? I don’t know how, for it would de- 
pend on the child. Could you not get him to 
notice how quietly and uncomplainingly you 
endure a headache? Or if there is a little 
sister perhaps you could tell him that she is 
braver than he. I know it is very easy tu 
bring up other people’s children, but hope 
there may be some suggestion here that will 
be available. ea 


A MOTHER'S PLANNEL BAG 


A distinguished layman, a corporate mem- 
ber of the American Board, whose neme is 
known in Congregational circles as one of the 
most generous supporters of all our benevo- 
lences, recently gave this testimony : 

**1’ll tell you how I got into the way of giv- 
ing. It was my mother’s example. My par- 
ents were very poor, and had a hard time to 
make their living. There were seven children 
of us, and money was scarce, but mother 
always kept at the head of her bed an old 
flannel bag. Whenever she was going to buy 
anything for herself or for my sisters, who 
felt as she did, she would take out a certain 
proportion of the money, and deny herself 
that much, and put the money into the flannel 
bag for missions. She was always much in- 
terested in missions, and I have never for- 
gotten that old flannel bag. That influence 
has been upon me all my life. It was because 
of my mother's interest and sacrifices that | 
have had such joy in giving.” F. N. D. 


Is IT TRUE 


Is it true that unselfish parents make sel- 
fish children, and vice versa? Ihave heard this 
statement made and know instances. which 
seem to verify its truth. INQUIRER. 


HEALTH OF OUR BOYS 


The London Spectator calls attention to the 
fact that the girls of the present age are big- 
ger, healthier and stronger than their mothers, 
while the boys are barely holding their own. 
The same is true in this country, and the 
Spectator is, we think, not far wrong in ac- 
counting for this condition when it says: ‘‘We 
are far too careless as to what our boys eat at 
preparatory schools and we allow them to be 
worn out by an injadicious mixture of work 
which is for them severe and exercise which 
would do them twice as much good if it were 
not quite so continuous. The brain work by 
itself would not hurt them or the energetic 
play, but the mixture of both before either 
brain or muscles are fully formed wears them 
out with weariness. The old notion that 
hard work and hard study can go together 
without injury to the average young man has 
long ago been discarded. Our boys of thir- 
teen are physically and mentally worked 
hard, and unless they are exceptionally strong 
or, as many boys do, refuse to let their minds 
exert themselves, they lose weight, grow too 
fast and do not acquire the capacity of chest 
necessary to health.” 
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The Conversation Corner 


EAR CORNER- 
ERS: Our West- 
ward journey last 
week was stopped 
on the hither 
slope of the Rock- 
ies in Colo- 
rado. Let 
us keep to 
“the West”’ 
as far as our 
letters take 
us. 






FREDERICK, S. D. 

Dear Mr. Martin: It is with fear and trem- 
bling that I ask if you allow persons of my 
age and experience a place in your sacred 
circle. I am a busy teacher, but always man- 
age to read your Corner. The letters from 
the children interest me very much. Would 
they like to hear something of this Western 
country? Some parts of Dakota are quite 
rough, but here the prairies are almost level, 
just a slight rolling here and there. The old 
comparison of our prairie to the ocean is per- 
fect. One can sit in the twilight of a summer 
day and imagine each home in the distance to 
be a ship. Our houses are usually from one 
to three miles apart; families ten miles apart 
are called neighbors. In giving directions, 
even for very short distances, we never say, 
“Turn to the right or left,’’ but always, ‘‘Go 
one-fourth mile east,” ete We speak of the 
‘*north shed,” the “east barn,’ and I have 
even heard people speak of their north and 
south ears! Lights from towns ten and 
twenty miles away, and even farther, can be 
seen in the evenings. We can see very plainly 
too, for instance, knolls over twenty miles 
away, the buildings and the little ridges of 
snow left in the hollows by the last storm. 

If you would like to hear of our great bliz- 
zards, our stock farms with hundreds of cat- 
tle, immense wheat farms, prairie fires, or 
even our gophers, which cut the growing 
grain right down (our country offered one 
cent for every gopher tail brought in, and 
paid out several thousand dollars without 
much visible improvement), I will come again. 
l-was just old enough when we left New Eng- 
land to remember how different it is from this 
country. I ama New Englander to the back- 
bone, our family and its ancestors having 
lived in Massachusetts and Vermont for more 
than 250 years. Miss H. 


No doubt some of our readers will know 
from what Vermont Hills this corre- 
spondentcomes. Weshall be very glad to 
hear more of common life in what seems 
to us the very far West. Can she not 
send us a photograph—reduced size—of a 
Dakota blizzard? (No gophers wanted!) 


DEER PARK, WN. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I thought I would like to 
tell you of a trip we made to a mountain lake 
last summer. It is called Horseshoe Lake, 
because of its shape and because about fifteen 
years ago horse-thieves ran their stolen horses 
up into the mountains to pasture. They built 
a log-cabin with a very large stone fireplace, 
and there they defied capture. At one side of 
the lake is a very deep well, called Lost Well. 
There are a great many pheasants here this 

year. Are there any in Massachusetts? 
MARION M. 


I never saw any, but just at this point 
I chanced to see a lady who told me that 
in her city (of New Bedford) there was a 
pair of pheasants stalking about in her 
neighbor’s yard, being kept as pets. 

Although on the Pacific shore, ‘the 
West” is still before us; in fact, finding 
our “old Captain Myles” at Seattle, we 
sail thousands of miles before we reach 
the meridian of longitude which marks 


the extremity of our Alaskan territory. 
We meet next a Corner correspondent on 
the coast of Siberia, at least 10,000 miles 
from her native home in the State of Maine, 
but there is no doubt of her patriotism! 

My Dear Mr. Martin: . . . During the war 
most of our telegrams were from Madrid; 
here is a specimen: “‘ Accept with caution all 
the telegrams from New York, as they are 
false!’’ At last we got news of Dewey’s vic- 
tory by a private cablegram, which simply 
said, ‘‘ Victory ’’—the when or where did not 
matter and our night of anxiety turned into a 
rosy morning. I am proud of having been 
entertained on our plucky Olympia, and am 
sure I have had my hands on the very guns 
that struck the first blow in the great war. 
Our Fourth of July celebration was over- 
shadowed by suspense, which we endured 
until the seventh when there came the words, 
“*Great Victory!’’ When on the morning of 
the thirteenth I translated Admiral Sampson’s 
matchless announcement, there was such a 
wild joy as this house had never witnessed. 

. . » Early in August we had the pleasure of 
entertaining Rev. John H. DeForest of the 
Japan Mission, who came with letter of intro- 
duction from Rev. Mr. Atkinson of Kobe. 
Perhaps you know of them. [No perhaps 
about it!—_Mr. M.] Three days ago we picked 
the last garden flowers, and what few can 
hereafter be coaxed into bloom must be 
covered every night. Does picking flowers in 
October coincide with the popular idea of 
Siberia? With kind regards to the Corner- 
ers, Yours sincerely, Rk. L. P. 

Keeping your atlas open at the map of 
Asia, you can mark our course down the 
Asiatic coast, through the Japan Sea, the 
Yellow Sea and the China Sea, passing 
our new possessions, the Philippine Is- 
lands. (This reminds me to tell you of a 
very small boy who came into my library 
a little while ago, shouting vociferously, 
“Dewey! Dewey!” What outburst of 
patriotism was this? Had he got a cable- 
gram of a new “victory”? No, he 
merely wished a cooky!) Around the 
Malay Peninsula, through the Straits of 
Malacca, 500 miles long, into the Indian 
Ocean, across the Bay of Bengal to Cey- 
lon, where lives the missionary friend 
who sends us stamps. 

It is a curious coincidence that I heard 
a few evenings since an interesting lec- 
ture by Mr. Smith, of Ceylon, in which he 
told about the missionary papers there, 
one of which was the Children’s Friend, 
and by the very next mail received a copy 
from Ceylon. Instead of stamps for the 
Cornerers, I was surprised to find an arti- 
cle which appeared in The Congregational- 
ist @ year or two ago, called Five Dogs, a 
kind of Corner sermon for the boys. It 
looked funny enough in the Tamil lan- 
guage, but on the last page it was printed 
also in the original, ‘‘for the sake of some 
of the older boys who read in English.” 
If they are going to set our Corner dogs 
barking at the Ceylon children in their 
native language, I think we ought to help 
get them the new font of type they want! 
What do you say, Cornerers? 

At Bombay we find a note from our 
representative in the Marathi Mission. 

... The three little famine babies I told 
you about in my first letter are getting along 
nicely. The youngest one is Jum-na, a very 
cunning little tot, and the two others’ names 
are Go-za-ra and Ra-ji-ya. On Sundays I help 
papa and mamma by taking a class of these 
and other small girls and it is very sweet to 
hear them say the Golden Text. We have 


several little famine boys of five and six 
years old. GERTRUDE H. 


Still westward, across the Arabian Sea to 
Aden and up through the Red Sea to the 
Suez Canal, and so into the Mediterranean. 
From Alexandria to Jaffa (Joppa) and up 
to Jerusalem—by railroad. From the 
Holy City comes a program of the ded- 
ication of the church which was the occa- 
sion of Kaiser Wilhelm’s visit, and these 
interesting notes about it: 


JERUSALEM. 

Dear Mr. Martin and Dear Cornerers : One 
pleasant memory of the visit of the German 
Emperor and Empress is the interest they 
showed in the Protestant missionary schools, 
orphanages, hospitals and churches. One 
morning the Empress went unannounced to 
“Talitha Cumi,” a large orphanage for native 
girls, which Sister Charlotte, one of the Kai- 
serwerth deaconesses, started about fifty years 
ago. She was so much pleased that she came 
again in the afternoon, bringing the Emperor 
to see the classes and hear them sing in Arabic 
and German. Another morning we came 
upon the imperial escort as the Empress was 
visiting the ‘‘ Marienstift,”’ Dr. Sandreczky’s 
children’s hospital, with its twenty-five beds. 
She also took manifest delight in going over a 
large general hospital outside the walls under 
the lead of ‘‘Sister Mary.” Shetook one little 
baby six weeks old into her arms and carried 
it about the wards and corridors, giving it 
motherly caresses and kisses, thinking, no 
doubt, of her own seven children far away. 
The reporters have little to say about these 
and other similar incidents, but they show 
behind the pomp of royalty a wealth of human 
sympathy and friendliness, just such as other 
good men and women in the ordinary walks of 
life cherish and manifest. 

... As suggested in the President’s procla- 
mation, the American Christians assembled 
this morning [Nov. 24] for a Thanksgiving 
service. About twenty were present, repre- 
senting the country from Maine to California. 
United States Consul Merrill had charge and 
read the proclamation. Devotional services 
were led by Rev. D. L. Miller of Illinois, and 
the principal address was by Rev. Dr. S. L. 
Beiler of New York. One Englishman, one 
Greek, two Roman Catholics were present. 
* America,” ‘‘Coronation,’’ and “ Praise God 
from whom all blessings flow’’ were sung. 
The “upper room” was draped with many 
American flags and bright with flowers. 

©. Fs P. B: 


I hope there is room for tidings from 
our ‘Deep Sea” friend, Dr. Grenfell, 
whom the “old Captain”’ seems to have 
run afoul of at some English port: 


Dear Old Friend: ... Here is a story for 
your Cornerers. 1 was out with some fisher- 
men for a bike ride the other day. I en- 
courage young unmarried fishermen to get 
bikes. We can then more easily get them out 
of temptation’s way on ‘“‘ Fair days,” and the 
money only burns holes in their pockets and 
often goes (against their wills) into public 
houses. One of the men, Tom §., was telling 
me of his terrible experience last winter. A 
huge sea, off the Jutland coast, upset his 
smack. He lost two men out of five, but 
saved the wreck of his vessel. She was full 
of water below decks. His cat and huge 
Newfoundland dog were caught in the hold 
and for siz hours, while they were trying to 
free the ship of water, the dog swam to and 
fro, washed from side to side, carrying the cat 
on his back all the time. They were very 
fond of each other and have been the best of 
friends ever since. W. T. G. 


Of course the “26” sailed due west 
from Liverpool to Boston, and so we are 
home from our circuit of the great globe 
—and have we not been “going West” 


all the time? Me | 
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What Is Jesus Christ to Society * 


By Dr. A. E, Dunning 


To show that Jesus was the Word of God 
become flesh John described the sign of the 
wine. Cana was a village community on the 
table-land between Nazareth and the Lake of 
Galilee. Whichever of the two places claimed 
to be the Cana of Jesus’ visit is accepted, the 
conditions are pratically the same. Common 
people dwelt there, with simple tastes and 
habits. Women went, as they now do, to 
the village fountain with their water jars 
on their heads and talked there while they 
waited. Men went as now to toil in the fields 
and took their produce on the backs of camels 
and donkeys to sell in Nazareth or more dis- 
tant markets. The essential elements of hu- 
man nature existed there as they do in an 
American village today. While John tells of 
the visit of Jesus to Cana in order to prove 
that in him. the Word became flesh, the story 
shows to us what is the mission of the Word 
of God thus manifested to human society. 

1. Christ recognized the family as essential to 
society. He was invited to a wedding at Cana. 
He was already recognized as a young rabbi, 
having disciples. These also were invited. 
Probably he was a relative of the family 
where the wedding occurred. His presence 
was significant because he was beginning to 
be known as a teacher of new doctrines. He 
must have been a prominent guest. 

It means much to the Christian idea of soci- 
ety that the first public act of Jesus which 
John mentions after Jesus was set apart for 
his mission was his assisting at a marriage. 
The church has sometimes taught that like- 
ness to God would best be attained by re- 
nouncing family joys and cares. Those have 
been held to be most holy who have main- 
tained unnatural seclusion from the opposite 
sex. Men and women have set themselves 
apart for service to others in single life; then 
they have devoted themselves to meditation 
on God, to fasting and recitation of prayers 
and other religious exercises with the idea 
that thus they would get nearer to God. 

But without marriage Christian society 
would be impossible. The ideal, the highest 
life, most pleasing to God, is to be found 
through the home. There, knowledge of God, 
the discipline by which duties between man 
and man are learned, and training for citizen- 
ship naturally begin. The first declaration of 
God after the creation of man, as the divine 
reason for founding the family—that it is not 
good for man that he should be alone—is a 
truth for all times. It was reasserted by 
Jesus when he wronght at a wedding his be- 
ginning of signs of his being the Word of 
God. What nobler mission is there for man 
or woman than to found a home and to rear 
children to be Christian members of society? 
Jesus has exalted the home by his teaching. 
He called the attention of his disciples to 
childhood and made it interesting. By his 
sanction to wedded life he has ennobled so- 
ciety. 

2. Christ enriched the life of society. Per- 
haps the home in which he was a guest was 
poor. Perhaps more guests came than had 
been expected. At any rate, the refreshments 
were exhausted and the feast was likely to 
end in mortification to the host and the bridal 
pair and in disappointment to their friends. 
When Jesus learned that the wine had given 
out, by the exercise of divine power, he freely 
furnished the ehoicest quality. This act was 
the keynote of his mission. John puts it first 
because it was most significant. Christ came 
to give to human life the sparkle and enrich- 
ment which he gave to water when he changed 
it into wine. “{ came,” he said, “that they 

may have life and may have it abundantly.” 

It is a waste of time to discuss the temper- 
ance questions of today in connection with 
this miracle, They are not answered by it 


*The Sunday School Lesson for Jan. 15. Text, 
John 2: 1-11, 





one way or the other. The wine which Jesus 
made was the daily drink of the people—of 
the same sort as the people of Palestine use 
now. It was remarkable only, as the presid- 
ing officer at the table testified, for being of 
the best quality. Drunkenness was then con- 
demned but not the ordinary use of wine. 
The vicious drinking habits of modern soci- 
ety, intensified by the use of distilled liquors, 
then unknown, have imposed on us who seek 
the welfare of our fellowmen restraints which 
then were uncalled for. The truth revealed 
by this sign is that Christ added to the right 
enjoyment of the guests at the marriage and 
showed that his mission was to enrich soci- 
ety. 

3. Christ manifested his glory by enriching 
society. His disciples were learning their 
first lessons concerning him and the work he 
wouid expect of them. Two of them had seen 
him pointed out as the Lamb of God who 
taketh away the sin of the world. They had 
up to that time learned the way to minister to 
men through the teaching of John the Baptist. 
By his teaching they had come to recognize 
Jesus as the Messiah. One of them had just 
confessed that he saw in him the Son of God. 
How would the Messiah stand in relation to 
society ? 

His act at the wedding is a sufficient an- 
swer. In that act he distinctly asserted his 
divine nature and power. His mother re- 
ceived his loving service to the end of his life 
on earth. But when she appealed to him to 
use the power she believed him to have to 
produce wine, he declared that in such a sphere 
he was above and apart from her and must be 
guided by the requirements of his mission in 
the use of such power. But by using it he 
showed his approval of the innocent festivi- 
ties of society. In this respect his example 
was in contrast to that of John the Baptist. 
John abjured the pleasures of society, dressed 
in rough garments, ate only coarse food. He 
withdrew into the wilderness, and to those 
who followed him there he uttered fierce de- 
nunciations of sin and trumpet calls to re 
pentance. But Jesus, rebuking the same sins 
and calling on men to renounce sin, brought 
his message to their hearths and homes. No 
man is mentioned in the Bible as being so 
«ften invited to feasts as he. His going toa 
wedding festival was no exception. John’s 
disciples fasted. But Jesus declared that he 
was a bridegroom and that his disciples were 
sons of the bridechamber and therefore could 
not fast. 

One of the questions which perplex young 
Christians is what their relation ought to be 
to the social life and customs about them. If 
they join in these, where shall they draw the 
line? The right answer may be found in the 
presence and act of Jesus at the Cana wedding. 
He joined heartily in the festivities, and by 
the exercise of his helpful spirit made every- 
body glad that he was there; and every one 
was the better for his being there. John says 
that ‘“‘the Word became flesh... and we be- 
held his glory.” ‘‘ This beginning of his signs 
did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and manifested 
his glory ; and his disciples believed on him.” 

Every one who goes into society with a 
Christlike conception of what men and women 
may be and ought to be, and with a purpose 
to use every opportunity to help others to 
realize what Christ would have them be, will 
know where he can safely go and what he can 

do without harming others. The society 
which he seeks will welcome him; he will 
enrich it and will be enriched by it. The 
spirit that would minister as Christ did will 
show Christ’s glory in social life and will be 
guided by the Holy Spirit to live in the world 
without being of the world. 





Christian Scientists are the Lydia Pink- 
hams of the soul.— William B. Forbush. 
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Progress of the Kingdom 


DISTINGUISHING [MISSIONARY EVENTS OF 1898 
(The Congregationalist’s Missionary Topic for 
January, 1899) 

What has the year 1898 stood for in the ex- 
tension of Protestant Christianity to lands 
where it has hitherto hardly had a foothold 
and in its maintenance and development in 
what for many years have been considered 
missionary lands? It has been finely said that 
the problem of aggressive Christianity is to 
** get, to keep and to recover.’’ The second of 
these three duties is certainly no less impor- 
tant than either of the others, and in reviewing 
the activities of the year we do well to notice 
at the start how generally and effectively mis- 
sions are holding their own. Any one who 
has kept the run of the periodical literature 
issued by the societies during the year must 
have been impressed by the number of letters 
from the field telling of genuine and far-reach- 
ing revivals, of crowded institutions of learn- 
ing and of calls to increase the working force 
at many stations, which increase, alas, scarcity 
of funds has usually prevented. Tidings 
from our own Congregational laborers in Tur- 
key, India and China have been exceptionally 
cheering, and the fields, as a rule, never seemed 
more white for the harvest. 

The deputation sent by the American Board 
to China came back charged with entbusiasm 
over the work already accomplished, and each 
one of the three members of the deputation 
has been engaged, ever since his return, in 
calling attention to the needs of China and in 
stimulating greater gifts. Regarding Japan 
the immediate results of the year have not 
been so gratifying, in view of the intellectual 
ferment and the divisions in the native 
churches into different camps over the Doshi- 
sha issue. The best and prepondering Chris- 
tian sentiment there, however, appears to be 
in accord with the policy of the American 
Board, which is determined to assert its just 
property rights, and its representatives now 
on the ground will exhaust every means to 
secure a just and honorable settlement of the 
existing difficuities. 

Congregationalism has found new mission 
ary soil in Alaska, and Rev. L. L. Wirt’s 
presence there since last spring has had tan- 
gible results. He is working along Sunday 
school and social lines and has been particu- 
larly successful in his efforts to provide at- 
tractions of a material sort, such as reading- 
rooms and a pleasant social resort. 

From one point of view the most noticeable 
missionary event of the year has been the 
opening up of new lands, as a consequence of 
the war with Spain. Already Cuba, Porto 
Rico and even the distant Philippines are 
being studied by the different denominations 
with a view to the establishment of missions. 
The thought of carrying Christian institu- 
tions to countries where a gross and perverted 
type of our religion has had full sway appeals 
powerfully to the American heart. Let us 
hope that wisdom and comity will be linked 
with zeal in the prosecution of a work which 
God seems to have suddenly laid upon this 
country. 

Mean while we must not forget that in Spain 
itself we long ago undertook to establish a 
fountain of pure Christian influences, and it 
is a magnanimous act on our part at this time 
to extend a friendly hand to our prostrate foe. 
We know of no more practical way in which 
to show sympathy with the best elements in 
the population there who are eager to see bet- 
ter days for the country than by assisting Mrs. 
Alice Gordon Gulick in her splendid work at 
the American Institute for Girls. The school 
has been in Biarritz, just over the French 
border, during the war. That it still retains 
its influence over a considerable section of the 
Spanish population is proved by the fact that 
in September eleven new students crossed the 
frontier and entered the institution. The 


time seems to be at hand when a return to 
Spain seems wise, and Mrs. Gulick believes 
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that the largest usefulness will be secured if 
Madrid, and not its former location, San Se- 
bastian, is selected as the fature home for the 
school. If $50,000 can be secured, land and a 
building will be speedily forthcoming and thus 
a substantial center of American and Chris- 
tian ideas and influences will be planted in 
the heart of the nation’s capital. Mr. E. H. 
Baker, Greenwich, Ct., is the treasurer of the 
school, and let all who believe that the war 
has brought to the front new duties touching 
Spain herself, as well as her former colonies, 
send to him some tangible token of their sym- 
pathy with this work. 


HELPFUL LITERATURE ON THIS TOPIC 


Rev. A. H. Smith’s articles in The Congregation- 
alist, Sept. 8 and Dec. 29. 
Account of Rev. L. L. Wirt’s work in Alaska, 
The Congregationalist, April 14 and Sept. 29. 
The Deput ition to China, The Congregationalist, 
Jan. 27. 
The Philippine Islands as a Field for Bible Work, 
published by American Bible Society, New York. 
American Board leaflets as follows: 
The Spaniards and Our Mission in Micronesia. 
The Forward Movement. 
Notes from the Field Workers. 
Glimpses of the Variety and Breadth of the 
Work. 


A LIST OF MISSIONARY TOPICS FOR THE YEAR 


January: Distinguishing Missionary Events of 
1898. Matt. 28: 16-20; Acts 16: 1-10. 

Revivals in many fields. Continued serious obstacles 
in Turkey. The deputation to China. The situation in 
Japan. The new mission to Alaska. New obligations 

P d by the of the war with Spain. 

February: Resour’es for Missionary Work. Mal. 
3: 1-10; 2Cor 8: 1-9. 

Present problem one of money rather than of work- 
ers. Tithing and other methods of giving. The debts 
of the societies: how to clear them, how to avoid 
them. The closer federation of our societies. The un- 
consecrated wealth in our churches. The divine re- 
sources. 

March: The Newer Phases o! Christian Activity. 
Rom. 1: 1-17. 

Mrs. Ballington Booth’s work among the prisoners. 
Mr. Moody’s colportage library. Missions to sailors. 
Social settlements and rescue missions. Summer phi- 
lanthropies. Chances for new kinds of work in one’s 
immediate vicinity. 

April: The Young Life Now Devoted to Missions. 
1 Jobn 2: 1-17. 

Rise and growth of the student volunteer movement. 
Y. M.C. A. secretaryships in India and Japan. The 
Christian Endeavor Tenth Legion. 

May: Points from Current Missionary Literature. 
Ps. 72: 1-20. 

Let each speaker bring some item or suggestion 
gleaned from the reading of such publications as Con- 
gregationol Work, the Missionary Herald, the organs of 
the societies and the missionary department in The 
Congregationalist, or from any book on missions. 

June: The Appeal of Childhood to the Missionary 
Impulse. Luke 18: 9-17; 2 Tim 1: 1-14. 

The Sunday School Society. The most fruitful soil 
for the gospel seed. The special gains of the last ten 


years. Use of kindergartens, day nurseries and other 
as tary to the teaching of the Sun- 


day a and | the home. 

July: The Relative Claims of City and Country as 
Mission Fields. Matt. 10: 1-23; Luke 19: 41. 

The Home Missionary Society. Tbe American Mis- 
sionary Association. Where is the greatest need? 
Women visitors in both tenement and rural districts. 
Duty toward the foreign populations. Desirable 
changes in methods of church work in order to reach 
outsiders. Application of this principle to the field of 
foreign missions. 

August: Our Infant Churches at Home and 
Abroad. John 12: 20-28; Acts 8: 1-8. 

The Building Society. The American Board.. The 
importance of a house of worship. Gifts versus loans. 
How long should assistance be given? The native min- 
istry. The relation of the foreign missionary to the 
native ehurch. Principles governing the planting of 
new churches. Progress of self-support. 

September: Educational Aspects of Missionary 
Labor. Isa. 52: 1-16. 

The twelve colleges allied with the A. B.C. F. M. 
The institutions under the care of the A.M.A. The 

hools and col aided by the C. E. 8. How does 
education suppl ? The intellectual 
equipment for Christian service. The missionary value 
of our public schools. Relation of a church to its youth 
away at college. 

October: Statistical Results of a Century of Mis- 
sions. Ps. 89: 1-37. 

The actual gains in number. Comparison with previ- 
ous centuries. Present distribution of 
converts. Do the figures point to the ultimate univer- 
sal sway of Christianity? 
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November: The Human Product of Missions. 
Acts 1: 2-21. 

Qualities of the average convert. Notable instances 
of trausformation of the savage nature, as in Metla- 
kahtla. The effect upon the missionary himself. The 
heroes and martyrs of missionary service. Suggestive 
books on this topic are: Rev. 8. L Gulick’s Growth of 
the Kingdom of God. Rev. E. M. Bliss’s Concise His- 
tory of Missions, D. L. Leonard's One Hundred Years 
of Missions, John K. Mott's Strategic Points in the 
World’s Conquest. The American Board Almanac will 
also be found useful. 

December: Pivotal Points in Misiones Today. 
Matt. 13: 24-43. 


Where the greatest immediate need of re-enforce- 
ments? Where the most striking changes during the 
year? What field interests you most? 


One of the six Chinamen to whom Rev. A. H. 
Smith in his article last week referred as re- 
cently executed in accordance with the im- 
perial edict of the empress dowager of China 
brought her wrath upon him because he re- 
printed an astronomy compiled by two of the 
missionaries and added certain notes of his in 
which he pointed out the incompatibility of 
the facts revealed by astronomy with ancient 
Chinese doctrines. Though only twenty-two 
years old, he had taken high rank as a scholar. 
Such men as he, growing up within the con- 
fines of China, show how the leaven is work- 
ing and in a very real sense they are martyrs 
to the truth. 





Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC. *0 


Mrs. Dwight M. Pratt, presiding, read 
selections from Acts 1 and 2, and spvke 
especially of the command given te the apos- 
tles to “‘ wait for the promise of the Fatber ’’ 
and to be his witnesses. There is a Japan- 
ese custom of carrying fire from the temple 
on the first day of the year to light the fires in 
the homes, a heathen rite, to be sure, but a 
pertinent illustration of the heavenly flame 
which may well be kindled in Christian 
hearts and homes. 

Mrs. Capron spoke of the experience of the 
apostles when they asked as to the restora- 
tion of the kingdom and were told to wait 
and to be witnesses for t ‘eir Lord, as a tran- 
script of what is constantly going on in the 
hearts of God’s people, and said, ‘‘ If I were 
going into missionary work I would ask 
prayer that I might so know Christ as to 
lead others to inquire about him.”’ She also 
repeated a message once brought her by a 
Bible woman from a heathen woman—*‘ You 
tell her that I feel myself turning to her 
Lord,” and expressed her conviction that the 
great need today is to have such a realization 
of the personality of Christ, not only as he 
was on earth but as he is in glory, that he 
may be commended to others. Many women 
present gave helpful words from Holy Writ 
and from their own experience and led in 
prayer, among them Miss Means, Miss Mon- 
roe, Mrs. Thompson, Mrs. Abell, Mrs. Gulli- 
ver and Miss Lamson. 

Mrs. Judson Smith spoke of the delight in 
returning to the atmosphere of this meeting 
after several weeks of absence, and sounded 
a note of thanksgiving that the little seed 
sown here and there in the foreign field is 
bearing fruit and will prosper, and that the 
board has been able so to meet its obligations 
as to warrant a little advance. 

Mrs. Pratt introduced Mrs. Talmadge, re- 
cently president of the New England Branch 
of the Methodist Woman’s Board, and who 
has now come with her husband into Congre- 
gational fellowship. She expressed her deep 
interest in this work done under whatever 
banner, one in its motive and aim. 

Miss Stanwood called attention to the work 
in Austria, prominent on the calendar for the 
previous week, and gave some extracts from 
letters from Mrs. Clark of Prague, showing 
how the little leaven is working and the en- 
couragement there is in the recent organiza- 
tion of a Y. W. C. A., the first in Bohemia. 
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LITERATURE 





BOOK REVIEWS 
PERSONAL BECOLLECTIONS OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN AND THE CIVIL WAR 


We recall no history dealing with our pub- 
lie affairs during the War of the Rebellion 
either more interesting er more enlightening 
than this book from the pen of Mr. James R. 
Gilmore, known in authorship as ‘“‘ Edmund 
Kirke.” 
out leaving this record of his observations 
and experiences the world would have been 
greatly the loser. Some of his material has 
been published already, but much of it seems 
to be new. A considerable part of that already 
issued has been made known at second or third 
hand, but Mr. Gilmore speaks of matters in 
which he was personally concerned, and it is 
most interesting to realize afresh how great a 
share in guiding the course of events in such 
a crisis sometimes falls to men whose services 
pass quite unnoticed by the public and are 
appreciated only by the few who stand at the 
heart of things. At the outbreak of the war 
Mr. Gilmore formed a confidential acquaint- 
ance with President Lincoln, and repeatedly 
was able to serve him and the country, unofti- 
cially, as no acknowledged representative of 
the Government could have served it. 

Let it be added that, although the author is 
a conspicuous figure in the events recorded in 
this book, they are not narrated in order to 
glorify him, but purely as a contribution to 
history. He has written throughout with 
dignity and modesty. It was his fortune to 
be also well acquainted with Horace Greeley, 
and to have aceess to the columns of the Trib- 
une at a time when this privilege was a great 
advantage to the Government. Mr. Greeley 
was too eccentric and opinionated to be 
guided easily by anybody, but Mr. Gilmore 
often was able, at the inspiration of Presi- 
dent Lincoln and by the ready aid of Mr. 
Greeley’s associate, Sidney Howard Gay, to 
prevent Mr. Greeley from flying off at this or 
that tangent and working havoc with the 
public. An important service which Mr. 
Gilmore was able to render the country was 
that of helping to prepare the public mind 
throughout the North for the Emancipation 
Proclamation. This object he accomplished 
paitly through the Continental Monthly, of 
which h2 was the owner and a contributor 
and which, under the brilliant editorship of 
Charles Godfrey Leland, was fur some years 
one of the influential publivations in the 
country; and partly by his widely circulated 
story, A aong the Pines, which was written 
with ths distinct purpose to enlighten the 
North about the South and which undoubtedly 
had a wide and lasting influence. Mr. Gil- 
more narrates succinctly the history of the 
Emancipation Proclamation, showing that it 
was written many months before it was pro- 
mulgated, and that probably it would have 
been issued long before but for the opposition 
of Mr. Seward. 

The work brings out with great clearness 
the fact, which many of our readers must 
remember but which may surprise some, 
that the slow progress of our arms during 
the first two years of the war caused wide 
dissatisfaction with President Lincoln. This 
was not warranted, but was not wholly un- 
natural, and it led to a definite effort to super- 
sede him when his first presidential term 
should have expired. For a time Mr. Gil- 
more was in the confidence of those at the 
head of this effort and sympathized with 
them, and at their suggestion visited the 
front in Tennessee and offered the nomina- 
tion for the presidency to General Rosecrans, 
who promptly and emphatically declined it. 
After fresh interviews with the President 
Mr. Gilmore became better able to appreciate 
his difficulties and his abilities and thence- 
forward actively supported him for a sec- 
ond term, and the effort to supplant Lin- 
coln by some one else came to nothing. The 
accounts of the various conferences between 
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Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Gilmore at this and other 
times are profoundly interesting, and illus- 
trate not only the great President’s genial 
humor as wel) as his occasional depressions, 
but also his far-reaching statesmanship and 
his shrewd management of men. 

Another feature of the book is the account 
of the famous Draft riots in New York, 
which had as one of their foremost aims the 
destruction of the offices of the Tribune and 
one or two other leading journals. Mr. Gil- 
more was active in fortifying and defending 
the Tribune office, and his record of those 
days of excitement and peril are both vivid 
and instructive. The growing disposition on 
both sides for peace, in 1864, led to an unoffi- 
cial, but officially understood and permitted, 
mission to the capital of the Confederacy, and 
Mr. Gilmore, with Col. J. F. Jaquess, passed 
through the lines and held an interview with 
Jefferson Davis and Mr. Benjamin. The pur- 
pose of the interview, which was shrewdly 
planned and skillfully carried out, was to ob- 
tain from Mr. Davis either the acceptanse of 
such terms of peace as our Government was 
willing to offer—which were expected to be 
declined, as they were—or to draw from him 
a rejection which could be used to show the 
Northern public that the only obstacle to 
peace was caused by the attitude of the South- 
ern leaders and to revive the determination 
of the North to carry the war through to the 
bitter end, bound up with which was the suc- 
cess of the Republican party in the presiden- 
tial election. Mr. Gilmore and his companion 
had a narrow escape from detention in prison, 
but returned safely after a most interesting 
and valuable experience. The full record of 
it, from the pen of one of the unofficial but 
actual envoys, is given here. So far as we 
can recall, it never has been published before 
at first hand. 

Even more thrilling is the last chapter in 
the book, which describes the great conspiracy 
of the Southern leaders with the Northern 
Copperheads for the capture of Camp Doug- 
lass at Chicago and other camps at the North 
in which rebel prisoners were confined, the 
sack of Chicago and other Northern cities 
and the transference of the seat of war from 
Southern territory to the North itself by fo- 
menting a rebellion throughout. the North, 
taking the loyal population by surprise, at 
many different vital centers. This tremen- 
dous conspiracy, most skillfully planned and 
adroitly concealed and more than likely to 
have accomplished, at any rate for a time, its 
fearful purpose, almost succeeded, was dis- 
covered just in the nick of time and was pre- 
vented by the cool daring of the young army 
officer in command of Camp Douglass, to 

“whom the country owes a debt of gratitude 
which it never has fully understood. Mr. 
Gilmore has done good service in making pub- 
lic the whole story here, and it will be read 
also, for its intense interest, with bated 
breath. 

Another of the most notable features of the 
book is its judgments of eminent men. Hon. 
Robert J. Walker of Mississippi, Secretary of 
the Treasury under President Polk, is re- 
garded by Mr. Gilmore as having been one of 
the greatest men in our country and undoubt- 
edly exercised a wide and wholesome infiu- 
ence in many different ways. Mr. Gilmore 
repeatedly pays him enthusiastic tributes of 
praise. Mr. Seward was distrusted by the 
author, and, although Mr. Gilmore, perhaps, 
fails to do full justice to Seward’s abilities, 
there is force in his criticisms. His judgments 
of men do not strike us, on the whole, as favor- 
ably as his opinions of affairs. He perceives 
Mr. Greeley’s weaknesses but fails to realize 
their seriousness. We do not get the impres- 
sion that he valued General Grant at his true 
worth, while General Butler he certainly re- 
garded at the time with a degree of favor 
which now seems surprising. Rosecrans un- 
doubtedly was an able and high-minded gen- 
eral but hardly the peerless hero here de- 
scribed. But the portrayals of character in 
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these pages, it must be remembered, are 
drawn from notes made daring the war, and 
it is much easier, after the long interval, to 
form correct impressions than it was in the 
heat of the conflict. The book is of very great 
value for students of our Civil War and also 
is of uniform and engrossing interest, and it 
ought to have a very large circulation. [L. C. 
Page & Co. $3.00.) 
RELIGIOUS 

The successive papers which have appeared 
in our own columns from the pen of Rev. C. 
E. Jefferson, D. D., entitled Quiet Talks with 
Earnest People in My Study (T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. $1.00], are out in a little book. Our 
readers need no information as to their char- 
acter. Thé many expressions of gratification 
with them which have come to us abundantly 
confirm our own conviction of their more than 
ordinary worth, and, grouped together in this 
form, they are more impressive than as we 
have read them when. published serially. 
They are instinct with appreciation of the 
writer’s fellowmen and his keen sympathy for 
them. They illustrate a shrewd common sense 
and appeal to the spiritual side of the nature 
with effective earnestness, and all the more 
because they lack the tone of professional- 
ism. They illustrate a suggestive variety of 
theme and will do much to increase the good 
mutual understanding which ought to exist 
between all ministers and all laymen. The 
book is issued in a tasteful form. 

One more volume by Rev. Andrew Murray, 
The Spiritual Life [(G. W. Jacobs & Co. 50 
cents], apparently contains addresses, sixteon 
in number. Like most of the author’s books 
they are adapted to promote spirituality in 
the reader and are usefal adjuncts of the hour 
of private devotion. Like most of his produc- 
tions, also, they very seldom contain anything 
which is new or striking, yet there is a fresh- 
ness and force growing out of the author’s 
personality which they do not lack. Dr. Mur- 
ray produces altogether too many books to do 
first-rate literary work, but that is not his 
aim, and the spiritual quality and value of his 
utterances are conspicuous.——A book some- 
what similar in purpose, more diversified and 
enlightened by anecdotes, is The Living 
Saviour [(G. W. Jacobs & Co. 50 cents], by 
Rev. S. F. Hotchkin. It directs the reader’s 
thought to our Lord in his various relations 
with humanity. It is an example of a large 
class of practical and earnestly Christian 
books. 

The Bible School({Lentilhon & Co. 50cents], 
by Dr. A. H. McKinney, is qne of the Hand- 
books for Practical Workers in Church and 
Philanthropy. We see no particular use in 
the substitution of the title Bible school for 
the familiar Sunday school. But the book is 
a comprehensive, well arranged, practical 
and stimulating treatise, apparently well 
deserving the study of Sunday schoo! officers 
and teachers. It cannot fail to have a help- 
ful influence.——We like Mr. G. L. Weed’s 
book, A Life of Christ for the Young [G. W. 
Jacobs & Co. 50 cents], very much. But we 
should like it better if it possessed a little 
more glow and movement of style. It isa 
record rather than a story, and might easily 
have been made considerably more interesting. 
Nevertheless we believe it will be liked and 
will help the children. It might well be read 
aloud in the household for the benefit of the 
younger ones. It is illustrated freely and 
well with photographs of scenery and copies 
of well-known paintings. 

Bible students often wish they had pre- 
served striking expositions and illustrations 
which they have found connected with pas- 
sages of Scripture with which they appear to 
belong. Rev. Dr. F. N. Peloubet has done 
this for many years. In his preparation of 
notes on the International Sunday School 
Lessons he has searched through literature 
extensively to find comments and notes which 
illumine the sacred text. His first volume of 
the series of Suggestive Illustrations was on 
Matthew, and the second is on the Book of the 
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Progress of the Kingdom 


DIS CINGUISHING MISSIONARY EVENTS OF 1898 
(The Congregationalist’s Misstonary Topic for 
January, 1899) 

What has the year 1898 stood for in the ex- 
tension of Protestant Christianity to lands 
where it has hitherto hardly had a foothold 
and in its maintenance and development in 
what for many years have been considered 
missionary lands? It has been finely said that 
the problem of aggressive Christianity is to 
“get, to keep and-to recover.’”’ The second of 
these three duties is certainly no less impor- 
tant than either of the others, and in reviewing 
the activities of the year we do well to notice 
at the start how generally and effectively mis- 
sions are holding their own. Any one who 
has kept the run of the periodical literature 
issued by the societies during the year must 
have been impressed by the number of letters 
from the field telling of genuine and far-reach- 
ing revivals, of crowded institutions of learn- 
ing and of calls to increase the working force 
at many stations, which increase, alas, scarcity 
of funds has ususily prevented. Tidings 
from our own Congregational laborers in Tur- 
key, India and China have been exceptionally 
cheering, and the fields, as a rule, never seemed 
more white for the harvest. 

The deputation sent by the American Board 
to China came back charged with entbusiasm 
over the work already accomplished, and each 
one of the three members of the deputation 
has been engaged, ever since his return, in 
ealling attention to the needs of China and in 
stimulating greater gifts. Regarding Japan 
the immediate results of the year have not 
been so gratifying, in view of the intellectual 
ferment and the divisions in the native 
churches into different camps over the Doshi. 
sha issue. The best and prepondering Chris- 
tian sentiment there, however, appears to be 
in accord with the policy of the American 
Board, which is determined to assert its just 
property rights, and its representatives now 
on the ground will exhaust every means to 
secure a just and honorable settlement of the 
existing difficulties. 

Congregationalism has found new mission- 
ary soil in Alaska, and Rev. L. L. Wirt’s 
presence there since last spring has had tan- 
gible results. He is working along Sunday 
school and social lines and has been particu- 
larly successful in his efforts to provide at- 
tractions of a material sort, such as reading- 
rooms and a pleasant social resort. 

From one point of view the most noticeable 
missionary event of the year has been the 
opening up of new lands, as a consequence of 
the war with Spain. Already Cuba, Porto 
Rico and even the distant Philippines are 
being studied by the different denominations 
with a view to the establishment of missions. 
The thought of carrying Christian institu- 
tions to countries where a gross and perverted 
type of our religion has had full sway appeals 
powerfully to the American heart. Let us 
hope that wisdom and comity will be linked 
with zeal in the prosecution of a work which 
God seems to have suddenly laid upon this 
country. 

Mean while we must not forget that in Spain 
itself we long ago undertook to establish a 
fountain of pure Christian influences, and it 
is a magnanimous act on our part at this time 
to extend a friendly hand to our prostrate foe. 
We know of no more practical way in which 
to show sympathy with the best elements in 
the population there who are eager to see bet- 
ter days for the country than by assisting Mrs. 
Alice Gordon Gulick in her splendid work at 
the American [nstitate for Girls. The school 
has been in Biarritz, just over the French 
border, during the war. That it still retains 
its influence over a considerable section of the 
Spanish population is proved by the fact that 
in September eleven new students crossed the 
frontier and entered the institution. The 
time seems to be at hand when a return to 
Spain seems wise, and Mrs. Galick believes 
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that the largest usefulness will be secured if 
Madrid, and not its former location, San Se- 
bastian, is selected as the future home for the 
school. If $50,000 can be secured, land and a 
building will be speedily forthcoming and thus 
a substantial center of American and Chris- 
tian ideas and influences will be planted in 
the heart of the nation’s capital. Mr. E. H. 
Baker, Greenwich, Ct., is the treasurer of the 
school, and let all who believe that the war 
has brought to the front new duties touching 
Spain herself, as well as her former colonies, 
send to him some tangible token of their sym- 
pathy with this work. 


HELPFUL LITERATURE ON THIS TOPIC 


Rev. A. H. Smith’s articles in The Congregation- 
alist, Sept. 8 and Dec. 29. 
Account of Rev. L. L. Wirt’s work in Alaska, 
The Congregationalist, April 14 and Sept. 29. 
The Deput ition to China, The Congregationalist, 
Jan. 27. 
The Philippine lslands as a Field for Bible Work, 
published by American Bible Society, New York. 
American Board leaflets as follows: 
The Spaniards and Our Mission in Micronesia. 
The Forward Movement. 
Notes from the Field Workers. 
Glimpses of the Variety and Breadth of the 
Work. 


A LIST OF MISSIONARY TOPICS FOR THE YEAR 


January: Distinguishing Missionary Events of 
1898. Matt. 28: 16-20; Acts 16: 1-10. 

Revivals in many fields. Continued serious obstacles 
in Turkey. The deputation to China. The situation in 
Japan. The new mission to Alaska. New obligations 
imposed by the of the war with Spain. 

February: Kesour’es for Missionary Work. Mal. 
3: 1-10; 2Cor 8: 1-9. 

Present problem one of money rather than of work- 
ers. Tithing and other methods of giving. The debts 
of the societies: how to clear them, how to avoid 
them. The closer federation of our societies. The un- 
consecrated wealth in our churches. The divine re- 
sources. 

March: The Newer Phases 0! Christian Activity. 
Rom. 1: 1-17. 

Mrs. Ballington Booth’s work among the prisoners. 
Mr. Moody’s colportage library. Missions to sailors. 
Social settlements and rescue missions. Summer phi- 
lanthropies. Chances for new kinds of work in one’s 
immediate vicinity. 

April: The Young Life Now Devoted to Missions. 
1 Jobn 2: 1-17. 

Rise and growth of the student volunteer movement. 
Y. M.C. A. secretaryships in India and Japan. The 
Christian Endeavor Tenth Legion. 

May: Points from Current Missionary Literature. 
Ps. 72: 1-20. 

Let each speaker bring some item or suggestion 
gleaned from the reading of such publications as Con- 
gregationol Work, the Missionary Hera/d, the organs of 
the societies and the missionary department in The 
Congregationalist, or from any book on missions. 


June: The Appeal of Childhood to the Missionary 
Impulse. Luke 18: 9-17; 2 Tim 1: 1-14. 


The Sunday School] Society. The most fruitful soil 
for the gospel seed. The special gains of the last ten 
years. Use of kindergartens, day nurseries and other 
agencies as supplementary to the teaching of the Sun- 
day school and the home. 


July: The Relative Claims of City and Country as 
Mission Fields. Matt. 10: 1-23; Luke 19: 41. 


The Home Missionary Society. Tbe American Mis- 
sionary Arsociation. Where is the greatest need? 
Women visitors im both tenement and rural districts. 
Duty toward the foreign populations. Desirable 
changes in methods of church work in order to reach 
outsiders. Application of this principle to the field of 
foreign missions. 

August: Our Infant Churches at Home and 
Abroad. John 12: 20-28; Acts 8: 1-8. 

The Building Society. The American Board. The 
importance of a house of worship. Gifts versus loans. 
How long should assistance be given? The native min- 
istry. The relation of the foreign missionary to the 
native ehurch. Principles governing the planting of 
new churches. Progress of self-support. 

September: Educational Aspects of Missionary 
Labor. Isa. 52: 1-16. 

The twelve colleges allied with the A. B.C. F. M. 
The institutions under the care of the A.M.A. The 
schools and colleges aided by the C. E. 8. How does 
education supplement evangelization? The intellectual 
equipment for Christian service. The missionary value 
of our public schools. Relation of a church to its youth 
away at college. 

October: Statistical Results of a Century of Mis- 





sions. Ps, 89: 1-37. . 
The actual gains in number. Comparison with previ- 
ous centuries. Present distribution of 


converts. Do the figures point to the ultimate univer- 
sal sway of Christianity? 
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November: The Human Product of Missions. 
Acts 1: 2-21. 

Qualities of the average convert. Notable instances 
of trausformation of the savage nature, as in Metla- 
kahtla. The effect upon the missionary himself. The 
heroes and martyrs of missionary service. Suggestive 
books on this topic are: Rev. 8. L Gulick’s Growth of 
the Kingdom of God. Rev. E. M. Bliss’s Concise His- 
tory of Missions, D. L. Leonard’s One Hundred Years 
of Missions, John K. Mott’s Strategic Points in the 
World’s Conquest. The American Board Almanac will 
also be found useful. 


December: Pivotal Points in 
Matt. 13: 24-43. 


Where the greatest immediate need of re-enforce- 
ments? Where the most striking changes during the 
year? What field interests you most? 


Missions Today. 


One of the six Chinamen to whom Rev. A. H. 
Smith in his article last week referred as re- 
cently executed in accordance with the im- 
perial edict of the empress dowager of China 
brought her wrath upon him because he re- 
printed an astronomy compiled by two of the 
missionaries and added certain notes of his in 
which he pointed out the incompatibility of 
the facts revealed by astronomy with ancient 
Chinese doctrines. Though only twenty-two 
years old, he had taken high rank as a scholar. 
Such men as he, growing up within the con- 
fines of China, show how the leaven is work- 
ing and in a very real sense they are martyrs 
to the truth. 





Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC. 40 


Mrs. Dwight M. Pratt, presiding, read 
selections from Acts 1 and 2, and spvke 
especially of the command given te the apos- 
tles to ‘‘ wait for the promise of the Fatber”’ 
and to be his witnesses. There is a Japan- 
ese custom of carrying fire from the temple 
on the first day of the year to light the fires in 
the homes, a heathen rite, to be sure, but a 
pertinent illustration of the heavenly flame 
which may well be kindled in Christian 
hearts and homes. 

Mrs. Capron spoke of the experience of the 
apostles when they asked as to the restora- 
tion of the kingdom and were told to wait 
and to be witnesses for t ‘eir Lord, as a tran- 
script of what is constantly going on in the 
hearts of God’s people, and said, ‘‘ If I were 
going into missionary work I would ask 
prayer that I might so know Christ as to 
lead others to inquire about him.’’ She also 
repeated a message once brought her by a 
Bible woman from a heathen woman—" You 
tell her that I feel myself turning to her 
Lord,” and expressed her conviction that the 
great need today is to have such a realization 
of the pérsonality of Christ, not only as he 
was on earth but as he is in glory, that he 
may be commended to others. Many women 
present gave helpful words from Holy Writ 
and from their own experience and led in 
prayer, among them Miss Means, Miss Mon- 
roe, Mrs. Thompson, Mrs. Abeli, Mrs. Gulli- 
ver and Miss Lamson. 

Mrs. Judson Smith spoke of the delight in 
returning to the atmosphere of this meeting 
after several weeks of absence, and sounded 
a note of thanksgiving that the little seed 
sown here and there in the foreign field is 
bearing fruit and will prosper, and that the 
board has been able so to meet its obligations 
as to warrant a little advance. 

Mrs. Pratt introduced Mrs. Talmadge, re- 
cently president of the New England Branch 
of the Methodist Woman’s Board, and who 
has now come with her husband into Congre- 
gational fellowship. She expressed her deep 
interest in this work done under whatever 
banner, one in its motive and aim. 

Miss Stanwood called attention to the work 
in Austria, prominent on the calendar for the 
previous week, and gave some extracts from 
letters from Mrs. Clark of Prague, showing 
how the little leaven is working and the en- 
couragement there is in the recent organiza- 
tion of a Y. W. C. A., the first in Bohemia. 
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LITERATURE 





BOOK REVIEWS 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN AND THE CIVIL WAR 


We recall no history dealing with our pub- 
lie affairs during the War of the Rebellion 
either more interesting er more enlightening 
than this book from the pen of Mr. James R. 
Gilmore, known in authorship as ‘“ Edmund 
Kirke.” Had the author passed away with- 
out leaving this record of his observations 
and experiences the world would have been 
greatly the loser. Some of his material has 
been published already, but much of it seems 
to be new. A considerable part of that already 
issued has been made known at second or third 
hand, but Mr. Gilmore speaks of matters in 
which he was personaily concerned, and it is 
most interesting to realize afresh how great a 
share in guiding the course of events in such 
a crisis sometimes falls to men whose services 
pass quite unnoticed by the public and are 
appreciated only by the few who stand at the 
heart of things. At the outbreak of the war 
Mr. Gilmore formed a confidential acquaint- 
ance with President Lincoln, and repeatedly 
was able to serve him and the country, unoffi- 
cially, as no acknowledged representative of 
the Government could have served it. 

Let it be added that, although the author is 
a conspicuous figure in the events recorded in 
this book, they are not narrated in order to 
glorify him, but purely as a contribution to 
history. He has written throughout with 
dignity and modesty. It was his fortune to 
be also well acquainted with Horace Greeley, 
and to have aceess to the columns of the Trib- 
une at atime when this privilege was a great 
advantage to the Government. Mr. Greeley 
was too eccentric and opinionated to be 
guided easily by anybody, but Mr. Gilmore 
often was able, at the inspiration of Presi- 
dent Lincoln and by the ready aid of Mr. 
Greeley’s asscciate, Sidney Howard Gay, to 
prevent Mr. Greeley from flying off at this or 
that tangent and working havoc with the 
public. An important service which Mr. 
Gilmore was able to render the country was 
that of helping to prepare the public mind 
throughout the North for the Emancipation 
Proclamation. This object he accomplished 
paitly through the Continental Monthly, of 
which h2 was the owner and a contributor 
and which, under the brilliant editorship of 
Charles sodfrey Leland, was fur some years 
one of the influential publivations in the 
country; and partly by his widely circulated 
story, Anong the Pines, which was written 
with ths distinct purpose to enlighten the 
North about the South and which undoubtedly 
had a wide and lasting influence. Mr. Gil- 
more narrates succinctly the history of the 
Emancipation Proclamation, showing that it 
was written many months before it was pro- 
mulgated, and that probably it would have 
been issued long before but for the opposition 
of Mr. Seward. 

The work brings out with great clearness 
the fact, which many of our readers must 
remember but which may surprise some, 
that the slow progress of our arms during 
the first two years of the war caused wide 
dissatisfaction with President Lincoln. This 
was not warranted, but was not wholly un- 
natural, and it led to a definite effort to super- 
sede him when his first presidential term 
should have expired. For a time Mr. Gil- 
more was in the confidence of those at the 
head of this effort and sympathized with 
them, and at their suggestion visited the 
front in Tennessee and offered the nomina- 
tion for the presidency to General Rosecrans, 
who promptly and emphatically declined it. 
After fresh interviews with the President 
Mr. Gilmore became better able to appreciate 
his difficulties and his abilities and thence- 
forward actively supported him for a sec- 
ond term, and the effort to supplant Lin- 
coln by some one else came to nothing. The 
accounts of the various conferences between 
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Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Gilmore at this and other 
times are profoundly interesting, and illus- 
trate not only the great President’s genial 
humor as wel) as his occasional depressions, 
but also his far-reaching statesmanship and 
his shrewd management of men. 

Another feature of the book is the account 
of the famous Draft riots in New York, 
which had as one of their foremost aims the 
destruction of the offices of the Tribune and 
one or two other leading journals. Mr. Gil- 
more was active in fortifying and defending 
the Tribune office, and his record of those 
days of excitement and peril are both vivid 
and instructive. The growing disposition on 
both sides for peace, in 1864, led to an unoffi- 
cial, but officially understood and permitted, 
mission to the capital of the Confederacy, and 
Mr. Gilmore, with Col. J. F. Jaquess, passed 
through the lines and held an interview with 
Jefferson Davis and Mr. Benjamin. The pur- 
pose of the interview, which was shrewdly 
planned and skillfully carried out, was to ob- 
tain from Mr. Davis either the acceptance of 
such terms of peace as our Government was- 
willing to offer—which were expected to be 
declined, as they were—or to draw from him 
a rejection which could be used to show the 
Northern public that the only obstacle to 
peace was caused by the attitude of the South- 
ern leaders and to revive the determination 
of the North to carry the war through to the 
bitter end, bound up with which was the suc- 
cess of the Republican party in the presiden- 
tial election. Mr. Gilmore and his companion 
had a narrow escape from detention in prison, 
but returned safely after a most interesting 
and valuable experience. The full record of 
it, from the pen of one of the unofficial but 
actual envoys, is given here. So far as we 
can recall, it never has been published before 
at first hand. 

Even more thrilling is the last chapter in 
the book, which describes the great conspiracy 
of the Southern leaders with the Northern 
Copperheads for the capture of Camp Doug- 
lass at Chicago and other camps at the North 
in which rebel prisoners were confined, the 
sack of Chicago and other Northern cities 
and the transference of the seat of war from 
Southern territory to the North itself by fo- 
menting a rebellion throughout. the North, 
taking the loyal population by surprise, at 
many different vital centers. This tremen- 
dous conspiracy, most skillfully planned and 
adroitly concealed and more than likely to 
have accomplished, at any rate for a time, its 
fearful purpose, almost succeeded, was dis- 
covered just in the nick of time and was pre- 
vented by the cool daring of the young army 
officer in command of Camp Douglass, to 

“whom the country owes a debt of gratitude 
which it never has fully understood. Mr. 
Gilmore has done good service in making pub- 
lic the whole story here, and it will be read 
also, for its intense interest, with bated 
breath. 

Another of the most notable features of the 
book is its judgments of eminent men. Hon. 
Robert J. Walker of Mississippi, Secretary of 
the Treasury under President Polk, is re 
garded by Mr. Gilmore as having been one of 
the greatest men in our country and undoubt- 
edly exercised a wide and wholesome infiu- 
ence in many different ways. Mr. Gilmore 
repeatedly pays him enthusiastic tributes of 
praise. Mr. Seward was distrusted by the 
author, and, although Mr. Gilmore, perhaps, 
fails to do full justice to Seward’s abilities, 
there is force in his criticisms. His judgments 
of men do not strike us, on the whole, as favor- 
ably as his opinions of affairs. He perceives 
Mr. Greeley’s weaknesses but fails to realize 
their seriousness. We do not get the impres- 
sion that he valued General Grant at his true 
worth, while General Butler he certainly re- 
garded at the time with a degree of favor 
which now seems surprising. Rosecrans un- 
Joubtedly was an able and high-minded gen- 
eral but hardly the peerless hero here de- 
scribed. But the portrayals of character in 
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these pages, it must be remembered, are 
drawn from notes made during the war, and 
it is much easier, after the long interval, to 
form correct impressions than it was in the 
heat of the conflict. The book is of very great 
value for students of our Civil War and also 
is of uniform and engrossing interest, and it 
ought to have a very large circulation. [(L. C. 
Page & Co. $3.00.] 


RELIGIOUS 


The successive papers which have appeared 
in our own columns from the pen of Rev. C. 
E. Jefferson, D. D., entitled Quiet Talks with 
Earnest People in My Study. [T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. $1.00], are out in a little book. Our 
readers need no information as to their char- 
acter. Thé many expressions of gratification 
with them which have come to us abundantly 
confirm our own conviction of their more than 
ordinary worth, and, grouped together in this 
form, they are more impressive than as we 
have read them when published serially. 
They are instinct with appreciation of the 
writer’s fellowmen and his keen sympathy for 
them. They illustrate a shrewd common sense 
and appeal to the spiritual side of the nature 
with effective earnestness, and all the more 
because they lack the tone of professional- 
ism. They illustrate a suggestive variety of 
theme and will do much to increase the good 
mutual understanding which ought to exist 
between all ministers and all laymen. The 
book is issued in a tasteful form. 

One more volume by Rev. Andrew Murray, 
The Spiritual Life (G. W. Jacobs & Co. 50. 
cents], apparently contains addresses, sixteen 
in number. Like most of the author’s books 
they are adapted to promote spirituality in 
the reader and are useful adjuncts of the hour 
of private devotion. Like most of his produc- 
tions, also, they very seldom contain anything 
which is new or striking, yet there is a fresh- 
ness and force growing out of the author’s 
personality which they do not lack. Dr. Mur- 
ray produces altogether too many books to do 
first-rate literary work, but that is not his 
aim, and the spiritual quality and value of his 
utterances are conspicuous.——A book some- 
what similar in purpose, more diversified and 
enlightened by anecdotes, is The Living 
Saviour [(G@. W. Jacobs & Co. 50 cents], by 
Rev. S. F. Hotchkin. It directs the reader’s 
thought to our Lord in his various relations 
with humanity. It is an example of a large 
class of practical and earnestly Christian 
books. 

The Bible School{Lentilhon &Co. 50cents), 
by Dr. A. H. McKinney, is one of the Hand- 
books for Practical Workers in Church and 
Philanthropy. We see no particular use in 
the substitution of the title Bible school for 
the familiar Sunday school. But the book is 
a comprehensive, well arranged, practical 
and stimulating treatise, apparently well 
deserving the study of Sunday schoo! officers 
and teachers. It cannot fail to have a help- 
ful influence.——We like Mr. G. L. Weed’s 
book, A Life of Christ for the Young [G. W. 
Jacobs & Co. 50 cents], very much. But we 
should like it better if it possessed a little 
more glow and movement of style. It isa 
record rather than a story, and might easily 
have been made considerably more interesting. 
Nevertheless we believe it will be liked and 
will help the children. It might well be read 
aloud in the household for the benefit of the 
younger ones. It is illustrated freely and 
well with photographs of scenery and copies 
of well-known paintings. 

Bible students often wish they had pre- 
served striking expositions and illustrations 
which they have found connected with pas- 
sages of Scripture with which they appear to 
belong. Rev. Dr. F. N. Peloubet has done 
this for many years. In his preparation of 
notes on the International Sunday School 
Lessons he has searched through literature 
extensively to find comments and notes which 
illaumine the sacred text. His first volume of 
the series of Suggestive Illustrations was on 
Matthew, and the second is on the Book of the 
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Acta {E. R. Herrick & Co. $1.25), and in it he 
has gathered a bountiful supply of valuable 
suggestions which Sunday school teachers, 
pastors and leaders of religious meetings will 
find a treasure house.——The Sunday school 
teacher or scholar for twenty-five cents can 
have a neat Vest Pocket Commentary [Forbes 
& Co.] on the International Sunday School 
Lessons for 1899, well bound in art linen. It 
contains the text, Golden Text, memory verses 
of each lesson, with notes, outline study, 
library references, comments and reflections, 
on two pages. it is an excellent, handy con- 
densation. 

A record of the exercises in honor of Rev. 
Edmond Dowse, D.D., who completed his 
sixtieth year as pastor of the Pilgrtf® Church, 
Sherborn, Mass., on Oct. 10, together with 
a brief history of the church, a biography 
of Dr. Dowse, and an account of the jubilee 
services, has been prepared by Mr. C. F. 
Adams of Sherborn, and form a tasteful and 
convenient volume. The occasion was un- 
usual in more than one respect. The great 
length of Dr. Dowse’s pastorate of itself 
would have been sufficient to insure a remark- 
able celebration, but he has been so. long 
identified with political life in our State, hav- 
ing served in the State Senate in 1869-70, and 
having been chaplain of that body by annual 
re-election ever since 1880, that many public 
men from outside the church and community 
participated in the exercises here recorded. 
It is an agreeable and gratifying account of a 
most remarkable occasicn, and the church 
and pastor alike are to be congratulated in 
connection with it. 


STORIES 


Venice in the days of the first Napoleon is 
the scene of In the Shadow of the Three (J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.00], by Blanche L. Totten- 
ham. The story pivots upon the fact of the 
tremendous power of the famous Council of 
Three who ruled Venice with such an iron 
hand, and it dea's with the campaign of Napo- 
leon, which promised so much for Italian 
freedom and which failed so completely to 
secure it. A romantic love story is inter- 
woven with the historical narrative, and many 
adventures and intrigues enlighten the plot. 
It is written with much zest of style and is 
an entertaining and, in some respects, an in- 
structive story. 

The central fact in Alicia [Bonnell, Silver 
& Co. $1.50), a tale of the American navy, by 
Alexis, is the marriage of the heroine, which 
strikes the reader unpleasantly. As here de- 
scribed it is unusual and improbable, and this 
fact throws the whole plot out‘*of gear, so to 
speak. Such a heroine would not be likely to 
become engaged in such a manner, and would 
not hesitate to break the engagement after- 
ward had it been entered into. The story is 
unskillfally constructed in other ways, and 
yet it contains much which is interesting and 
praiseworthy. The development of the reli- 
gious progress of some of the characters from 
practical agnosticism to faith and spiritual 
service is not unnatural or improbable in it- 
self, but this, too, is not described in quite 
the fashion of a master. The author is more 
to be commended for the promise of what he 
yet may do than for what he has done in these 
pages. 

Another romance of New York is Dwellers 
in Gotham {Eaton & Mains. $1.50], by Annan 
Dale. It throws light upon many of the temp- 
tations of commercial and social life and ex- 
alts the spirit of self-sacrifice and altruism. 
It is readable without being engrossing and 
might serve not unsuccessfully on the shelves 
of the Sunday school libraries. 

In Omar the Tent Maker [L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.50] Mr. N. H. Dole has interwoven many 
of the facts in the career of Omar Khayam, 
the famous Persian poet and astronomer, into 
a romance, which seems to be offered partly 
as a biographical sketch although not ir- 
tended, we take it, to be accepted literally in 
all details. The character of the hero is one 
of exceptional interest and the author has 
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sustained it consistently and has portrayed 
with success the environment in which the 
poet probably lived. His admiration for 
some of the quatrains of the poet, so freely 
introduced into the story, hardly will be 
shared by all his readers. But they illustrate 
aptly the poet’s character and method. The 
story is well conceived and carried out and 
will find an appreciative welcome not only in 
the circles of the admirers of Omar Khayam 
but among others. 

Maria Felicia [A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.00), 
translated from the writings of Caroline Svetla 
by Antonie Krejsa, is a dramatic love story 
interwoven with a patriotic narrative based 
upon the oppression of the Bohemians at the 
hand of Austria and the struggle of the peas- 
ants to obtain some measure of liberty. The 
usual elements of the Mid-Buropean novel 
are introduced and handled skillfully, and the 
story is a thoroughly good one from several 
different points of view. It is oneof the series 
of Tales from Foreign Lands. 

The War of the Rebellion still continues to 
inspire many novelists, and the impression 
made by it upon Northern life appears viv- 
idly in Mt. Holyoke Days in War Time [Pil- 
grim Press. $1.25], by Anna S. Reed. Itisa 
college story also, and depicts with consider- 
able clearness the Mt. Holyoke life of that 
period, and exhibits much of the spirit of 
practical and Christian earnestness which are 
characteristic of the institution. It is a story 
full of incident, bringing many different types 
of individuality into prominence, and the girls 
especially will enjoy it. 

The Editor Publishing Society sends us 
Red Patriots, the Story of the Seminoles, by 
C. H. Coe. This is a historical study thrown 
into the form of a narrative, written with 
spirit and full of historic and philanthropic 
significance. It has the commendable pur- 
pose of preventing their banishment, against 
their will, from their accustomed and natural 
home in Florida to the Indian Territory. The 
trouble is that some rapacious white men 
want their lands. 

EDUCATIONAL 


A new work on education is out, by J. L. 
Tadd, which, in the opinion of the experts 
who know it best, is likely to work something 
of a revolution in educational methods. In 
fact its title is New Methods in Education 
[Orange Judd Co. $3.00], and it professes to 
be a simplification and readaptation of educa- 
tional principles in connection with manual 
training and art working. It is rather a new 
way of using the existing system than a new 
discovery, and puts émphasis upon individu- 
slity to a degree hitherto far from common. 
It calls into action the fundamental instinct 
of self-activity and stimulates the pupil not 
only in a greater degree than he is apt to be 
stimulated at present, but somewhat differ- 
ently. The author treats art somewhat less 
as a luxury and more as an ordinary factor 
of education and life than has been custom- 
ary. His system appears to be practical and 
likely to promote both facility and accurate 
knowledge on the part of the pupil, and 
in general something like a new develop- 
ment of art in connection with common 
life. The book is intended for the use of 
teachers primarily, and abounds in sugges- 
tions of the most diversified and practical 
character. It is enriched by admirable illus- 
trations on nearly every page, and it would 
be hard to imagine a more successful volume 
in accomplishing the special object to which 
it is devoted. Whether its conclusions are in 
all respects quite so striking in the sense of 
being different as is promised in the intro- 
ductory preface may possibly be a question, 
but there can be no doubt that much of the 
claim made for the book is justified, and that 
it is a universally valuable hand-book and 
treatise upon its subject. The educational 
world is certain to give it a cordial welcome. 

Dr. William A. Mowry end Mr. A. M. 
Mowry have prepared a little book for the 
young called First Steps in the History of 
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Our Country (Silver, Burdett & Co.]. It isa 
careful yet popular summary of facts and 
accomplishes with a high degree of success 
what it undertakes to do. It is arranged 
with questions at the close of each chapter, 
and the questions are exceptionally useful 
inasmuch as they not only cover the details 
of the narrative, but are adapted to promote 
reflection in regard to our institutions and 
to develop within the student a just. under- 
standing of historic facts and their larger 
meanings. The book is illustrated freely 
and felicitously.——One of the Eclectic School 
Reading Books is The Story of the English 
[American Book Co. 65 cents], by H. A. Guer- 
ber. It puts into simple and plain language 
the principal facts in the story of England, 
and covers the ground remarkably well in 
view of its conciseness. It has many pictures. 

A new reading-book of nature study be- 
longing to the same series is Out Door Stud- 
ies [American Book Co. 40 cents], by J. G. 
Needham. It will prove of value.——Mr. F. 
O. Paine’s Geography Nature Studies [ Amer- 
ican Book Co. 25 cents] is a little reading- 
book for the younger children, with questions 
and answers occasionally interpolated and 
with many pictures. It will help to make the 
way of learning easy and enjoyable.——Lan- 
guage Lessons [American Book Co.], by J. G. 
Park, A. M., undertakes to train the pupil in 
composition, the exercise of the memory, 
punctuation, spelling, etc. This, too, is il- 
lustrated, and does its work as well as is pos- 
sible in so condensed a volume. 

A. R. Hornbrook’s Prinary Arithmetic 
{American Book Co.] makes special use of 
diagrams and leads the young scholar along 
to principles and their applications judi- 
ciously.——Prof. M. A. Bates’s American 
Elementary Arithmetic [American Book Co.] 
is for the younger children and is well ar- 
ranged.—Problems in Arithmetic, Book II. 
[B. H. Sanborn & Co.], by G. E. Gay, contains 
a thousand different problems intended to be 
used in connection with the study of the ordi- 
nary arithmetical text-book. 

Elements of Perspective [American Book 
Co.], by Dr. Christine D. Sullivan, belongs to 
the eclectic series of Industrial Drawing and 
is compact and practical.——In Classified 
Gymnasium Exercises [W. F. Adams Co. 
$1.00], compiled by A. K. Jones, are directions 
for gymnastic practice of every description. 


‘The book has already reached a fourth edition 


and is illustrated. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have pub- 
lished two handsome volumes bearing upon 
our recent war with Spain Oneis The Cuban 
and Porto Rican Campaigns [$1.50], in which 
the magazine articles of Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis are embodied in a volume and form a 
picturesque and thoroughly readable narra- 
tive of most of the principal events of the 
war. It was the author’s good fortune to be 
an eyewitness of almost everything of conse- 
quence, and few men surpass him in ability 
to put before the reader distinctly and enter- 
tainingly what he has seen and at the same 
time to make substantial and permanent im- 
pressions. The reader cannot fail to realize 
that the book is a seriously intended and 
thoroughly well-executed piece of work, much 
more than a mere narrative of casual impres- 
sion. It is illustrated in the most lavish and 
handsome manner.——The other volume is 
Our Navy in the War with Spain [$1.50], by 
Mr. J. R. Spears. This, too, is a comprehen- 
sive, careful, graphic, trustworthy and fully 
illustrated volume, possessing intense inter- 
est and deserving of credit as a volume of ref- 
erence not less than as a record of facts. It 
is a most appropriate companion to Mr. 
Davis’s book, and the two should stand to- 
gether in all libraries. 

Mrs. Alice Morse Earle’s most recent book 
is Home Life in Colonial Days [Macmillan 
Co. $1.50]. The cover represents an old 
fashioned sampler. The domestic facts and 
habits of the colonial times constitute the 
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subject of the book, such as the kitchen fire- 
side, different kinds of food, the serving of 
meals, flax and wool spinning, weaving, dress, 
travel, flower gardens, etc. Mrs. Earle has 
enlivened her facts by her familiarly enter- 
taining manner of description, and abundant 
pictures increase the fascination of her pages. 
The volume is one of her best and abundantly 
worthy of its predecessors from her pen, and 
is sure of its welcoome.——Mrs. Elizabeth W. 
Latimer has made a specialty of modern 
European history, but has written no volume 
more entertaining or perhaps more historically 
suggestive, so far as it goes, than My Scrap 
Book of the French Revolution (A. C. McClurg 
& Co. $2.50]. Itcontains the reminiscences of 
an American gentleman, resident in Paris 
from 1791 to 1799, embodying the substance of 
a journal kept by the uncle of the author’s 
husband, Mr. T. W. Griffith. Several different 
views of France before the Revolution are 
given, one including the checkered and ex- 
citing career of Henri de Latude, another a 
peasant’s view of the Revolution, and another 
court life at Versailles on the eve of the Rev- 
olution. The third book describes the col- 
lapse of the French royalty, and the fourth 
the Reign of Terror. The others treat, re- 
spectively, of the clergy of France during the 
Revolution, of Lafayette and his family, and 
of Louis XVII. A great deal of material 
which is almost if not wholly fresh is used in 
the volume and the personal element is made 
prominent throughout so that the interest of 
the volume is much intensified. All in all the 
volume is one of the most varied and engross- 
ing interest upon its general theme of which 
we are aware. It is illustrated with many 
portraits. 

A later and briefer period in French history 
is described in the latest volume by Imbert de 
St. Amand iv The Court of the Second Empire 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50], which deals 
with the years 1856-58. They were in some 
respects eventful years in the history of 
Napoleon III. for during them the Treaty of 
Paris was signed, the prince imperial was 
born, the royal houses of England and France 
were drawn together in close friendship, and 
Orsini’s attempt to assassinate the emperor 
took place. The author has described the 
course of events in bis usual clear and spirited 
fashion, and those who care for a more de- 
tailed record than the ordinary history affords 
will find in this and its companion volumes 
from the same pen a record of more than 
ordinary interest and value. 


NOTES 
—— More than 300,000 copies of Bismarck’s 
autobiography were sold in Germany in the 
first ten days after it appeared. This is an 
almost, if not actually, unequaled sale. 


—— The Appletons have just published an 
edition of 100,000 copies of Hall Caine’s The 
Christian, to be sold at 50 cents a copy. It 
was exhausted by orders before it was printed. 


—— The ex-Empress Eugénie has nearly 
completed her memoirs. It is stated that she 
throws the whole responsibility for’ the 
Franco-Prussian war upon the Duc de Gram- 
mont, Benedetti and Emile Ollivier. 


—— The late William Black in youth under- 
took to be a painter but abandoned art for 
literature. It was his story, A Princess of 
Thule, which made him famous in 1873, al- 
though several of his other novels had pre- 
ceded that one. 


—— One of the notable accompaniments of 
the recent coronation of the young queen of 
Holland was the exhibition of a collection 
of paintings and etchings by Rembrandt. It 
contained 124 paintings and 200 selected etch- 
ings. It was insured for $20,000,000. Several 
of the paintings were recent discoveries and 
were exhibited for the first time in modern 
history. 

—— More than 4,000 copies of Prof. G. A 
Smith’s biography of Henry Drummond were 
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ordered beforehand in Scotland alone. Al- 
though the book contains nearly 600 pages, 
the Doubleday & McClure Co., its American 
publishers, set up a part of it, printed it in 
full and bound the whole edition in less than 
a week. This was in order to issue it simul- 
taneously with the foreign edition. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By W. M. Davis, assisted 
by W. H. Snyder. pp. 428. 
HEROES OF THE i{IDDLE WEST: THE vRanCR. 
By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. pp. 141. 60 


cents. 
hton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
THE Orey Wenomawne: A SETTLEMENT STUDY. 
Edited by Robert A. Woods. pp. 319. $1.50. 

Marlier, Callanan & Co. Boston. 

THE SEORET OF FOUGEREUSE. From the - ne 
by Louise Imogen Guiney. pp. 347. 

American Book Co. New Yor 
a IN GERMAN. By I. Keller. pp. 
Eutrorivus. Edited by J.C. Hazzard, Ph. D. pp. 

243. 76 cents. 


FRENCH SIGHT READING. By L. C. Rogers. 40 


ents. 

First Lessons IN Civics. By 8. E. Forman, 
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In and Around New York 


Dr. Lyman’s Anniversary 

It was twenty-five years ago that Dr. A. J. 
Lyman, coming from Milford, Ct., became 
pastor of the South Church, Brooklyn, 
started by some members of Plymouth 
Church before Henry Ward Beecher came. 
Its first pastor was Dr. Henry M. Storrs. 
Dr. Lyman was a Vermont school-teacher 
who quit teaching and came to Union Semi- 
nary soon after the Civil War closed. For 
thirteen years after going to the South Church 
he refused to_be installed pastor. He pre- 
ferred to wait and see whether be and the 
people got on well together. He has been 
confined to his home with illness, but he 
hopes to be well enough to preach an histori- 
cal sermon next Sunday. The anniversary 
exercises were begun last week at a Sunday 
school festival, when Dr. Lyman was pre- 
sented with a large Oriental rug, a gift from 
the officers and teachers. During the week 
following the historical sermon there will be 
a reception, at which Dr. Storrs and St. Clair 
McKelway will tender the congratulations of 
the people of South Brooklyn. 


Dewey Honored 

Rear Admiral Dewey has béen elected an 
honorary vice-president of the American Sea- 
men’s Friend Society of this city. In doing 
the hero of Manila this honor the society has 
broken all precedent, as the Secretary of the 
Navy is the only representative of the navy 
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usually to receive such an election. Secre- 
tary Long was elected a vice-president soon 
after he assumed his duties in the Cabinet. 
In acknowledging his election Admiral Dewey 
says: “It is indeed gratifying to me to re- 
ceive this distinction, and especially so as 
coming from an organization that devotes its 
energies to the betterment, physically and 
morally, of the American sailor.” This let- 
ter was received last week, and the society 
prides itself in being a recipient of a letter 
from the hero of the war with the signature 
in his own handwriting. Dr. Stitt, the secre- 
tary, said he would sell the letter for $1,000 
and turn the money over to the work of the 
society. 


The Year at Plymouth 

The annual report of Plymouth Church gives 
evidence of struggle. Looked at from the 
financial point of view the best that can be 
said is that the church does not exhibit any 
marked decline. The revenues have practi- 
caily been stationary for four years, varying 
from $11,000 to $12,000 a year. This is a big 
-drop from the minimum during Beecher’s time, 
which was over $27,000. It should be said that 
the local conditions of late years have been 
arduous, as the church population has been 
moving away. No doubt the necessity of con- 
tinued work at high pressure, if the church 
would hold its own, has been one reason why 
Dr. Abbott has found himself unable to con- 
tinue ir the pastorate. These same conditions 
will remain, whoever comes as the next incum- 
bent, and the task of maintaining the. tradi- 
tions of Plymouth pulpit will be one to tax 
the resources of the ablest pastor. Of course 
the customary group of great men in this coun- 
try and abroad are promptly named for the 
succession, but the real choice will not be 
made off hand. 


Tammany Education 

Tammany closes its first year of possession 
by forcing the retirement of President Hubbell 
from the Board of Education. He has been a 
most efficient officer, but Tammany has no use 
for anybody of his type. From the start, as it 
was to. be expected, the Tammany spoilsmen 
have shown their rooted objection to modern 
methods of edugation, and the teachers, from 
the highest to the lowest, find themselves in 
an uncongenial atmosphere. Their scanty pay 
is held back, and they are made to feel that if 
they do not bow the knee to the “ boss”’ or the 
local leader their position is precarious. This 
is only one example of the decline in civic 
dignity and worth which the year has wit- 
nessed. There were many who claimed that 
the city would not relapse into its old self 
after having had a taste of civilized govern- 
ment, but the events have not borne out such 
a comfortable optimism. Tammany is the 
same old Tammany after all, and we are in 
for three more years of this régime, at least. 


The Settlement’s New Home 

The University Settlement, the first institu- 
tion of its kind in this country, moved last 
week into its new quarters, located at the 
corner of Eldridge and Rivington Streets, 
only a short distance from the old building. 
This new home is a five-story structure and 
cost nearly $150,000. It is adequat2ly adapted 
for settlement work, which Mr. James B. 
Reynolds and his assistants are determined to 
carry on with greater vigor. Besides contain- 
ing the quarters for the workers, the building 
has living apartments for about ten residents. 
In the basement there is a gymnasium, 
equipped with modern appsratus, baths for 
men and women, and the storage rooms for the 
Provident Loan Association. This associa- 
tion pawnbrokes at a moderate rate of in- 
terest, and lends money to poor people. First- 
class instructors will have charge of the gym- 
nasium work, both for the men and women. 
This settlement work has become one of the 
most practical and essential in the city. It 
certainly deserves the best of support, and the 
friends of Mr. Reynolds are always ready to 
respond to his desires. CAMP. 
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In Commemoration of Forefathers’ Day 


THE PHILIPPINE QUESTION AT THE BOSTON 
CLUB 

The belated December festival of the Boston 
Congregational Club came off last week Tues- 
day evening in Tremont Temple. Many women 
were present and there were the usual accom- 
paniments of extra decorations and special 
music, the latter of a most satisfactory order, 
the soloists being Mrs. Jennie, Patrick Walker 
and Mr. J. C. Bartlett. For once the Fore- 
fathers were given an almost complete rest 
and the compact in the cabin of the Mayfiower 
was suffered to remain in its original habitat. 
Instead, the great question confronting the 
nation, the disposition of the Philippines, was 
brought to the front and the audience of over 
600 persons listened with keen attention to 
two excellent speeches on the subject. Judg- 
ing by their applause their sympathies were 
decidedly with the policy of expansion. 

After Pres. John Herbert had responded 
with his customary facetiousness to the toast, 
‘*the ladies,”” he introduced Rev. Elmer H. 
Capen, D. D., president of Tufts College, who 
argued in favor of the retention of the Philip- 
pines. He took up one by one the current 
objections to President McKinley’s policy and 
replied effectively to them. The point that 
there is no provision in the fundamental law 
of the Jand for such expansion he met by de- 
claring that the Constitution was meant to be 
an instrument and not a finality. While the 
principles of the Declaration of Independence 
remain unchanged, their application has not 
been and cannot be immediately universal. 
To the objection that we have not statesman- 
ship adequate to the task before us he replied 
that American statesmanship has always been 
original. Rome cannot be cited as a warning, 
for its fall was due, not to her conquering 
policy, but to the incoming of public corrup- 
tion and to the failure of her stoic philosophy. 
She was a pagan, but America is a Christian 
nation. 

Passing to the constructive side of his plea, 
Dr. Capen declared that expansion accords 
with the laws of growth; it meets the demands 
of com merce and it is demanded on the grounds 
of humanity. 

The venerable ex-Governor Boutwell pref- 
aced his written address with a few vigorous 
extemporaneous remarks in rejoinder to his 
predecessor. In these as well asin his more 
formal paper he exhibited many of the quali- 
ties which have made him such an effective 
and influential public speaker in by-gone 
years. His literary style was particularly 
lucid and polished. His main contention was 
that the policy of expansion ‘is not a policy of 
peace but one of war. He cherished littie 
confidence in the value of an understanding 
between this country and England. The two 
great dominating passions in national life are 
ambition and revenge and when these are in 
control international friendships are of slight 
duration. To maintain ourselves in the Phil- 
ippines we should have to have a navy equal 
to that of England, and the chances are that 
either she or Russia or Japan, or a combination 
of those three powers, will dispossess us of the 
Philippines even if we undertake to control 
them. 

NEBRASKA’S YOUNGEST CHURCH CELE- 

BRATES 

The Union Church at Loomis, which has 
been doing efficient work for about two years 
without denominational affiliation, decided by 
a unanimous vote three weeks ago to ask 
recognition by Congregational council. The 
date was set for Forefathers’ Day. The coun- 
cil found a church of 71 members, 14 of whom 
had united the previous Sunday, 12 on confes- 
sion. Others are pledged to unite soon, and a | 
subscription paper for church and parsonage | 
has already secured good response. The pas- 
tor, Rev. G. N. Keniston, will seek admission 
to the local association at once. The council 


heartily voted recognition and the sermon was 
preached by Rev F. F. Lewis. Following the 
afternoon session the women served supper at 
the public hall. At the close of the banquet 
speeches were made by several visitors and 
townspeople. The congregation then repaired 
to the church of the ‘‘ Christian ’’ denomina- 
tion, kintily tendered for the purpose, and lis- 
tened to a full program of speeches and music 
suitable for Forefathers’ Day. A beautiful 
transparency had been prepared with the sug- 
gestive inscription, “‘Scrooby, 1606; Plymouth, 
1620; Loomis, 1898.’”? One consideration that 
helped to persuade the church to associate 
itself with Congregational interests was that 
it might be more helpful to three Congrega- 
tional churches in country neighborhoods near. 
In order to keep this whole work going effi- 
ciently the pastor preaches four times alter- 
nate Sundays and three times intervening 
Sundays, riding long distances to make his 
appointments. This is the fifth church in the 
vicinity to be recognized within two months. 
The occasion was noteworthy for this section. 
Few of those present had Congregational par- 
entage. One. speaker wished he might have 
exchanged his red Dutch blood for Yankee 
blue blood; another said that his name sug- 
gested the Blarney Stone rather than Plymouth 
Rock; others had come from the ‘frozen 
North”; but all had found that the Congrega- 
tional way satisfied their religious life and 
needs. Congregationalism is making good 
progress among these alert, independent, pro- 
gressive folk of the far West. 


OWATONNA, MINN. 


The Southern Minnesota Club, at its meet- 
ing Dec. 19, presented three special features: 
a missionary campfire, led by Prof. A. H. 
Pearson, with addresses on the Forward 
Movement by corporate members of the Amer- 
ican Board ; a postprandial program commem- 
orating our Forefathers and Foremothers ; and 
discussion on the Christmas theme, Peace on 
Earth, assigned as follows: The Peace Spirit 
Abroad, Rev. J. E. McConnell; Things Which 
Will Make for Peace in Our National Policy, 
Judge T. S. Buckham. The campfire was 
preceded by a discussion on Unifying Our 
Benevolences, opened by Rev. G. S. Ricker. 


SPOKANE, WN. 


The program of the club which met with 
Second Church, Dec. 20, was strictly in har- 
mouy with theday, though the themes suggested 
the Forefathers’ view of modern problems, 
{t included: Congregationalism in History, 
by President Penrose; Our New Colonial 
Policy, Rev. H. P. James; Territorial Kxpan- 
sion and Forward Movement in Missions, 
Rey. H. C. Mason; The Pacific Coast and the 
Orient, Rev. F. V. Stevens. Rev. Jonathan 
Edwards was chosen president. 

SIOUX CITY, IO. 


First Church never lets the season pass 
without cbservance, and this year celebrated 
Dec. 18. Dr. M. W. Darling’s morning theme 
was the Angle-Saxon in the Civilization of 
the World. The evening addresses by mem- 
bers were as follows:. The Pilgrims Before 
Landing at Plymouth, After Landing, The 
Men and Women of the Mayflower. 

ASCUTNEY, VT. 


Meeting at White River Junction, the club 
had a discussion, Rev. E. E. Green speaking 
on Chips from Plymouth Rock, and Rev. 
W. H. Mousley on Other Chips from the Same 
Stone. Then the members generally had a 
chance to participate. After dinner the even- 
ing address was given by Dr. Arthur Little 
of Boston on Fidelity to the Best Traditions 
of the Republic. 

SPRINGFIELD, VT. 


The church celebrated with a colonial sup- 
per, offering “such fare as the Pilgrim Fathers 
ate—and better.” This was followed by a 


merry blaze which consumed a note represent- 
ing the entire indebtedness of the church, 
after which the doors were thrown open for a 
public commemoration meeting, with ad- 
dresses by Rev. Messrs. J. H. Reid and James 
Alexander. 
BUFFALO 

The Congregational Union celebrated at 
First Church with banquet and addresses. 
The fact that several years had passed since 
the union had celebrated this occasion made 
the meeting more interesting through extra 
efforts. Dr. W. E. Griffis of Ithaca was the 
chief speaker on The Earliest History of the 
Pilgrims. Several others offered brief re- 
marks. 

INDIANAPOLIS 

At a banquet at the Denison, over 100 were 
present. Rev. N. A. Hyde, a lineal descend- 
ant of John Alden, presided and made the 
opening address. The speakers were Judge 
R. S. Taylor on Commonplace Puritan traits, 
Charles Major on The Old World Puritan, and 
Rev. C. H. Percival on The Pilgrim Adven- 
turer. 

CLEVELAND 

Here the Congregational club joined with 
the New England Society to recognize a mu- 
tually interesting occasion. Two excellent 
addresses were given by Dr. F. S. Fitch of 
Buffalo and Rev. J. W. Malcolm. Therespect- 
ive subjects were An Elect Nation and A New 
Light and the Forefathers. 

WHITEWATER, WIS. 


The annual celebration at First Church was 
a@ great success, 250 covers being laid. The 
topics were eloquently presented as follows: 
The Puritan as an Educator, The Puritan of 
the Twentieth Century, The Old New England 
Types, The Modern Puritan and The Political 
Influence of New England. 

CENTRAL, N. H. 

The meeting was held in Nashua, with an 
address by Dr. D. W. S. Clark of Salem on 
Roger Williams, the Puritan Liberal. Trib- 
utes were paid to the memory of Hon. I. W. 
Smith, the president, who had died since the 
last meeting. 

CONNECTICUT 

This club had a special program for its 
celebration, the address before the club being 
delivered by Rev. G. A. Gordon, D. D., of 
Boston on the subject, Various Phases of the 
Puritan Character. 

SAN FRANCISCO 

About seventy persons enjoyed the anniver- 
sary at the California Hotel, Dec. 20. Profes- 
sor Bacon and Dr. J. K. McLean spoke on 
The Paritan Spirit in Its Application to Our 
National Policy. 

TOPEKA, KAN. 


The club had a banquet and listened to an 
inspiring address by Bishop J. H. Vincent on 
The Widening Influence of Denominational 
Life. Prof. L. D. Whittemore was chosen 
president. 

PASSUMPSIC, VT. 

Those who attended the meeting at Barton 
heard after-dinner speeches and an address 
by Rev. F. L. Goodspeed of Springfield, 
Mass., on The Pilgrims and Puritans. 

RIPON, WIS. 


The celebration here took the place of the 
regular prayer meeting. Appropriate speeches 
were made and a reading of The Boston Hymn 
was well received. 





It is the crowning delusion to imagine that 
one can be as good a Christian if detached 
from all religious bodies ; one loses the golden 
fellowship of the Spirit, the contact of heart 
and heart, the living word passed from one to 
another. When these go, Christianity goes.— 
R. F. Horton. 
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The suggestion that an institutional church 
was in existence seventy years ago seems 
improbable. In fact, to those who are famil- 
iar with the conservatism of early years it 
seems impossible. Yet the Fourth Congre- 
gational Church of Hartford was organized 
in 1832 on this very plan, ‘‘To administer to 
the neglected classes,” as not done by the 
other churches. The thought was conceived 
along the broad lines of an open church. It 
was brought forth as a strong living institu- 
tion of God, having an important place in 
everyday life and not existing solely as the 
place for occasional stated worship. 

The idea was a full half-century in advance 
of the times, however, and it failed to receive 
the support it merited. One by one the in- 
stitutional phases were dropped, but one 
feature has remained unchanged. The work 
was then, and is now, pre-eminently evangel- 
istic, and has thus contributed most largely 
to the good that has been done. The “ after 
meetings’ Sunday evening have been kept 
up through all the years, and are today at- 
tended with the same interest and results. 
This record probably has no parallel. 

In 1884, under the lead of Dr. Graham Tay- 
lor, now of Chicago, the old idea was taken 
up again, and the organization is known as 
one of the early institutional churches of the 
eighties. While the institutional idea has 
been embodied in all lines, the development 
has been most prominent on the social and 
evangelistic side. Partially through lack of 
facilities and resources, bat particularly be- 
cause the occasion has never seemed to de- 
mand it, the church has never employed 
many agencies popularly supposed to belong 
to such an institution. 

One of the strongest aids to the work has 
b en the Yoke Fellows, whose perpetual en- 
deavor is to reach all men in need of help. 
At the police court officers of the church have 
vouched for some offender that he might have 
another chance. Excursions to the slums of 
the river front have been made, and all forms 
of rescue and mission work have been done. 
A warm social room is always oren in the 
chapel until late at night, and is well patron- 
ized. Three meetings a week are held, and 
men are sought out in a way not to offend the 
roughest scoffer. Any man of repentant 
mind, whatever be his condition, ma” seek 
here and receive fostering care. 

Other lines of church work develop new in- 
terests and attract the more intellectual and 
those of higher social standing, until its mem- 
bership is most varied and cosmopolitan, em- 
bracing the wealth and position of the resident 
of the “‘ Hill’ with the proverty and obscurity 
of him who claims Front Street as his home. 

Rev. H. H. Kelsey came to this people in 
1888 and has been successful in carrying out 
their fundamental principle. He was assisted 
by Professor Perry of the Theological Semi- 
nary after Dr. Taylor left until four years ago, 
when the church settled Rev. K. F. Norris as 
assistant pastor. The past fourteen years 
have seen the membership increase from 282 
to over 900, and the religious activity quick- 
ened in proportion. 

From the first Mr. Kelsey realized the im- 
portant place of music in church worship, and 
under his direction it was gradually developed 
and expanded until today it is the most promi- 
nent factor outside of the pulpit. It was the 
first church in the country to give music its 
proper place under a musical director who 
should be an officer of the church—a conse- 
crated man regalarly called, ordained and in- 
stalled over his special work as a pastor is. 
The action has been approved by the national 
association of organists and has since been 
adopted in a number of large churches. Under 

this plan, music is made, not an accessory to, 
but an act of worship itself. The choir is 





The Fourth Church of Hartford and Its New Organ 


By Ear! Douglas Church 


made to feel this, and great taste is displayed 
in the selection of the music, care being 
taken that it shall be of an elevating, ennobling 
nature. 

Mr. C. H. Johnson was called, ordained and 
installed musical director in the Fourth Church 
in 1893. He wasa graduate from the Conserva- 
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tory of Music at Munich, had been instructor 
of music at Olivet College and more recently 
had been engaged by one of the large Western 
churches. He concurred heartily with the 
ideas already outlined, and developed the mu- 
sical side of the church by means of soloists, 
choir, chorus and orchestra until it became a 
positive force. Every choir rehearsal was 
opened with prayer, and the thought that 
praise is worshi was impressed upon all. 
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THE NEW ORGAN 
The fact that the hard heart has been softened 
and touched by music as by nothing else was 
recognized and the music was developed along 
certain lines that should be far-reaching in re- 
sults. Under the carrying out of this idea the 
services were well attended, the building being 
inadequate Sunday evenings to accommodate 
all who wished to attend. The death of Mr. 
Johnson in November, 1897, was a severe blow 
to the musical department, from which it has 
not fully recovered. 

The great need has been an organ, the old 
one being small and unsatisfactory. An or- 
chestra was organized and made to fill the 
want as much as possible, but there was still 
lacking that which only the ‘king of instru- 
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ments” could supply. Then came, last sum- 
mer, the gift of a sum of money from an “‘ un- 
known friend,’”’ whose name has been jealously 
guarded, for the full purchase of the grand 
organ, which was dedicated last Sunday. 
Unable to conjecture who the donor is, and 
considering how timely and providential is 
the gift, the members are wont to refer to the 
organ as a “gift from God.” 

Entering the auditorium from the rear, one 
is at once impressed by the massiveness and 
beauty of the instrument. The Corinthian col- 
umns on either side of the old pulpit platform 
have been moved apart to give the twenty- 
four feet width required by the case. The 
latter is of natural mahogany surmounted by 
display pipes finished in gold leaf and produc- 
ing a most pleasing and harmonizing effect. 
The lower half is of the solid wood, paneled 
and pillared, and from massive, richly carved 
bays the great pipes of the pedal organ rise to 
the ceiling, with groups of others variously 
arrahged aboveand around them, disappearing 
behind the capitals and scroll work of the 
upper case. 

In the center of the choir platform is the 
movable console, connected with the organ by 
a cable about the thickness of one’s wrist. It 
is handsome in design and ingenious in con- 
struction, there being no other like it, it is 
affirmed, in the world. It has three manuals, 
compactly arranged, and every known combi- 
nation of coupling, stopping and pedal effect 
has been introduced. Other new devices are 
added that will produce brilliant results in 
concert work. 

The organ itself is in a chamber thirty-three 
feet wide, seventeen deep and twenty-five high, 
having an opening into the church twenty-four 
feet square, the floor being fifteen feet above 
that of the auditorium. The almost unlimited 
space thus provided made it possible to place 
the sound-boards of the various organs cn one 
level, with the pipes arranged in single file, 
the treble or small ones at the front and uni- 
formly rising with the lowering of the scale 
toward the back, thus providing free open 
space between each pipe and the auditorium, 
with nothing to affect its speaking. All the 
arrangements commend themselves to the 
more technical observer. 

The main feature of the instrument is the 
Austin universal windchest, which takes the 
place of the ordinary weighted bellows. It is 
an immense air chest thirty-one feet long, 
twelve feet wide and eight feet high, on the 
top of which is situated the entire series of 
pipes, each equidistant and separated from the 
wind supply by only the thickness of the board 
ceiling. The air in this chest is kept at a uni- 
form density all the time, whether one soft 
stop is being played or the full coupled organ. 
The advantages of the windchest are that the 
pipes can respond instantly and together, and 
the uniform steady wind pressure means @ 
clear voicing always in tune. The air being 
drawn and not forced enables its being taken 
from the church itself at the same temperature 
as the pipes and thus not affecting their tune. 
Then all the “works” of the organ are in 
plain sight and within easy reach in the well- 
lighted air chamber, showing at once any 
trouble and making repairs exceedingly simple. 

The organ is probably the most complete 
in New England, and in many points cannot 
be approached by any in the country. Im- 
ported orchestral features and an echo organ, 
situated in the rear and inclosed in swell 
boxes, add to its effectiveness as a concert 
organ. The builders are Clough & Warren 
of Detroit. 

The opening recital, Dec, 27, by Clarence 
Eddy of Chicago, the ‘‘ American Guilmant,” 
was marked by an assembly of organists and 
builders never before seen in this country. 
Every organ builder in this section of the 
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United States was well represented (a most 
unusual thing), while 150 organists were in 
the audience, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut being represented, while 
many came from New York, Philadelphia 
and other more distant places. The next 
morning an informal reception was tendered 
the visiting organists, and many took occa- 
sion to try the instrument, all being pro- 
nounced in their praise. Mr. Eddy, when 
asked for an expression for this article, said: 
** Mechanically it is perfect; it is a marvel. 
As to the tone, it is a work of art, a master- 
piece!” 

The Fourth Church, equipped with this 
magnificent organ, will be able to do a still 
larger work. The middle of this month the 
Choral Union give their concert here; other 
musical events are in view, and so this church 
will tend to become more and more the center 
of music in this city. A director and organist 
worthy of the instrament will be secured, and 
the music will be developed more extensively 
than ever that it may have its normal place in 
church life. 

The dedication services of the new organ on 
New Year’s Sunday were marked by large 
attendance morning and afternoon despite 
the deep snow, and evening brought forth an 
audience that completely filled the church. 
In the morning at the dedicatory service 
proper the pastor made a statement concern- 
ing the gift, which was responded to in be- 
half of the church by Deacon Bosson. The 
sermon was by Prof. Graham Taylor on The 
Sacrament of Service. In the afternoon Pres- 
ident Hartranft of Hartford Seminary gave a 
stirring address, and Professor Taylor spoke 
on The Social Worth of Worship. Dr. C. M. 
Lamson of Center Church gave an able even- 
ing address, and Professor Taylor closed the 
day with a strong discussion of The Ministry 
of Music to Labor. Prof. W. S. Pratt of 
Hartford Seminary, one of the committee on 
purchase, presided over the organ in the af- 
ternoon, while the regular organist and chor- 
ister, Mr. E. A. Burnham and Mrs, N. L. 
Bronson, shared honors at both the morning 
and evening services. Music, consisting of 
solos, anthems by quartet and chorus, re- 
sponses and antiphonals by chorus and con- 
gregation, a full Te Deum twice rendered by 
the chorus choir, and general congregational 
singing had an important share in all the 
services and served to exhibit the wonderful 
qualities of the instrument as a church organ, 
while a suggestion as to its concert possibili- 
ties was afforded by the prelude, offertory 
and postlude. Nothing but words of praise 
were heard on all sides. 





Stalwart and Beloved 


Rev. Alexander McGregor, whose death in 
Pawtucket, R. I., Dec. 23, came with a great 
shock to his large circle of acquaintances, was 
of Scotch birth, the son of a Congregational 
pastor. Coming in young manhood with his 
father to Canada, he there prepared for the 
ministry himself, supplementing his training 
at the University of Edinburgh, Scotland, by 
a course at the University in Toronto, Canada. 
Two pastorates, one of eight and another of 
twelve years, both in the Provinces, preceded 
his call to the Pawtucket Congregational 
Church, to which he came in September, 1883. 
He was the first pastor after the exodus of the 
members who joined in forming another Con- 
gregational church in the city, and he was al- 
lowed the joy and satisfaction of seeing both 
his own and the other church grow larger and 
stronger during these fruitful years of his full 
ministry in the State. At the anniversary of 
his tenth year as pastor, there had been 207 
added to the membership, with benevolent 
gifts of nearly $27,000, besides the $70,000 ex- 
pemded in the care of the church itself. The 
ratio of increase in membership and benevo- 
lence was even larger during the last five 
years. 

Since 1887 he has been the secretary of the 
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Rhode Island Home Missionary Society, and 
in that connection he will be greatly missed. 
In all the activities of the churches in the 
State he has been a strong helper, and in the 
city of Pawtucket he was a recognized power 
for righteousness, charity, education and the 
best things in city life. His attachments to 
his native land were strong while his love of 
his home land was no less deep. It wasatrue 
patriotism that enabled him to rejoice in the 
fact that one of his group of sons is serving as 
an officer risen from the ranks in the First 
Rhode Island regiment. 

The shadow of grief over his illness fell upon 
his church just when the joy of the Christmas 
truth was in all hearts. He dictated the pro- 
gram for the printer of the Christmas services 
of worship, which he was too ill to share. On 
Monday morning, Dec. 26, his funeral took 
place. Dr. J. G. Vose of Providence gave fit- 
ting expression of the esteem in which he was 
held and of the high qualities of character 
which called out that regard from all who 
knew him. Rev. Dr. Faunce of the Baptist 
church in Pawtucket spoke of his influence 
upon the city life and thought (ther parts at 
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the touching service were by Rev. J. H. Lyon 
and Rev. E. C. Moore. The expressive sing- 
ing of Rock of Ages, Lux Benignaand My Ain 
Countrie made the tribute to his memory alto- 
gether one of tenderest and deepest recogni- 
tion of his worth and of the consciousness of 
loss which his death has brought to all within 
his range of influence and especially to his 
beautiful home circle. 

He loved his people and was warmly loved 
in return. The Scotch gathered round him, 
and were eordially welcome in this prosper- 
ous church. He was honorary chaplain of 
Clan Fraser. Assiduous in his attentions to 
the sick and the poor, he was a true minister 
to all sorts and conditions of men. Always 
mindful of his sacred profession, he was 
easy of access to children and youth, and 
those who had grown up with him found 
the tenderness of a father with the earnest- 
ness of a spiritual guide. He was strong in 
the Word of God, and prayed as one who had 
drunk deep at the fountains of living water. 
A plain, substantial preacher, with no affecta- 
tion of ornament, he rose at times into im- 
pressive eloquence. He was a true lover of 
nature, and his life in different countries 
supplied many beautiful and effective allu- 
sions. 





The bulletin of a New Jersey church an- 
nounces a class in boxing every Friday night, 
at a charge of ten cents a lesson. It is many 
years since we have heard of boxing in church, 
but there are persons still living who had it 
often without charge in their early days. 
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A View Point for Two 


My Dear Endeavorer: Your question regarding 
the reading of miscellaneous matter is noted. 
This is a tendency of the day. We are over- 
stocked with literature of a cheap type. Such 
crowd out careful reading of papers and maga- 
zines of a higher class. One pleases the passing 
fancy; the other feeds the mind for future uses, 
intellectual and moral crises. 

You are right about the value of an open eye 
upon all fields—provided you have eyes enough. 
But do not neglect to follow regularly the lines of 
thought that are moving through the world. Wars, 
peace, the opening of new territory to Protestant 
Christianity, labor agitation, great religious gather- 
ings, the success of missions—all set in motion 
forces which you will do well to study. They at- 
fect social and economic problems. 

The young people have a share in all the respon- 
sibilities that come to the churches. Look to the 
paper that has something instructive to say con 
cerning them, and can interpret these subjects for you. 
This year of grace will present many perplexing 
questions to the youthful voter and student of pub 
lic affairs. He will need Christian direction. 

This paper seeks to supply this demand as we!! 
as many other essentials in the growth of the young 
people in our churches. 

Read your Denominational Paper. 

Yours, The Congregationalist, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 





Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SuUiETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachuse ts 
y) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY & 
ig TR No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Josh a 

Coit, Secretary; Rev. Xdwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Be » 
No. 607, Oougre ational House. Office hours 9 to 5. 
oual members » fi. -00 ; life membership, $20.00. © a 
tributions sett . Miss Lizzie D. White, Soe er, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF Comm neteuene FOR Fi k 
gIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, Boston. Fra) k 
H. Wiggin , Treasurer Charles E. Swett, Fening © d 
Parehasing A gent. ce in New Yor ourth A e. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St 

Roman 8 BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Con. re- 

ae House. M Sarah Lo Louise Day, Treasurer: 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Unite:! 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the Uniu ( 
States, evangelist ¢ and educational, at the South a «| 
in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. Bost n 
office, 615 Congregational House; rg office, 153 La 
Salle Street. +5 ne be pe ant either of the 
above offices, or to H. Hub Treasurer, Fow) th 
Ave. and Twenty- tate St., New 4&3 City. 

THE JONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING ay Y 
iy my ana eee e Buliding. Rev. L. Col b, 

~ 7 A, es E. Ho e PBA, ‘United 
Charities Building, New York; George A. Hox a, 
Oongregational House, Boston, Field Sec retary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West ——— jon -—Aids fou hun- 
dred students for the mipeey, ome missiouary 
colleges, twenty academies in the West and South, ten 
free stian schools in Utah and New Mexico. &. F. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices; petal dy Gongregath. nal 
House, Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & ed mpcom s SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 

M. Boynton, D. D., ;W.A 4, Dusen, 


Geo . 
Ph. D. Field Secre' s Qharies jyinan, Treas 
Rev. Francis J. Mars 4 RB. Su perinvendent’ 
Congregational House, tn tl 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Bosion 
and Vicinity Support, of Its object is the estab- 
pport of elical tional 





onceen ane © y Schools in Boston = suburi s. 
Samuel C. ling, Pres, Cc. E. Ki ‘ 
Tillinghast, en Milk St., Boston. 


MASSACHUSBTTS BOARD OF Srarerantar aD « _ 
Gifts should be sent to Arthur G. Stanwood, Treasu: 
701 Sears Build etng oer 006, Applications for aid oH 
Rev. E. B. Palm: 609, Congregational House. 
NATIONAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL ‘ Baliee FUND. 


disabled ministers missionaries 
and their families. Sec H. Whittlesey, 
New ven, © urer, v. &. B Forbes, Hart 
f Fe iI to the * Trus 
tees of the National UCouncil of the Congregational 
es 8 ” @ c ate 
chartered under the laws of the =, * caneemest) 
(here insert the bequest], to be used tur the o 
Ministerial Relief, as provided in the resolutions of the 
| ey hee Coane of the e Congregational Churches of the 


THE msc BE BOARD OF PASTORA.« SUP- 
23.8 —- y the Massachusetts General Associa- 
its services to churches di: og or 

uipit capt in Massachusetts and in o 
cat: onal House, Boston. Rev. Guaries 


ad nin SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, — ty 
1827. Chapel and nd evening. 1 BL, yoy tree 


m. Open day and ev ie Santee 
welcome. ge | Bd, ag, i altors — = Bible 
eae ae exce; =) "souurder? Branch amen 

on, 
yard Haven. “is 8 ii society and appe 


tions of money to BS Snow, Soereibon ous 
0 ’ 
4 He cloth: 


ing, comfort ete., to Capt. 8.8. Wines: 
0} ly 
‘ 287 Hanover St Bee 

“I give and bequeath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
aediee frome oft =, (2 be applied to the charitabis 


uses and yng " Rev Alexander 
, , President; George Gould, Treasurer 
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News from the Churches 





Meetings to Come 


REIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under 
Pa of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A.M. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Suffolk Branch, 
»rayer meeting in vestry of Park Street Church, Boston, 
van. 5,10 A.M. to4 P.M, si ‘ 

osTon Y. W. C. A. will hold a meeting daily, exce 
acmndan during the Week of Prayer at 11 A.M. a 
Berkeley Street building. oi ‘ gl 

T VANGELICAL ALLIANCE. Monday, Jan. a 
at he Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple, Boston. 
Rev. Walter Laidlaw, Ph. D., will speak on he Methods 
and Results of the New York Federation of Churches. 
Ste eopticon illustrations will be given. The proposed 
federative work will be discussed by Rev. Drs. Burr, 
Dickenson and Perrin. Officers will be elected. 

JONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SocI- 
an hold its forty-sixth annual meeting in the 
United Charities Building, Fourth Avenue and Twenty- 
second Street, New York, N. Y., at 3.30 Pp. M., Jan. 12, 
for the annual reports, election of officers and any 
other appropriate business. L. H. Cobb, Recording 
Secretary. 





OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 

An effort for comity in Oklahoma. 

Good mission work in churches of Bangor, 
Me. ° 

Connecticut’s new ministerial exchange. 

A decade of success in Illinois. 

Some people in Washington State prefer in- 
dependence plus fellowship to the former 
alone. 


ATTLEBORO’S ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
YEARS 

The Secend Church of Attleboro, Masa., has 
celebrated its 150th anniversary. The event 
was not merely a social gathering, but in- 
cluded also appropriate religious services. 
The church has had eleven pastors, only two 
of whom are now living, Rev. F. N. Peloubet, 
D. D., and Rev. Samuel Bell, who were pres- 
ent and gave addresses. At the communion 
one of the original tankards used 150 years 
ago was exhibited. 

The historical address was read as written 
by the pastor, Rev. E. L. House, who was ab- 
sent as chaplain of the Fifth Massachusetts 
Regiment. An original hymn and an original 
poem were rendered and several other ad- 
dresses were given by Rev. John Whitehill, 
representing the mother church, and Rev. 
Alexander McGregor of Pawtucket beside 
others. The sermon was preached by Rev. 
A. H. Plumb, D. D., of Roxbury. 


IN MEMORY OF REV. W. T. BRIGGS 

Sunday, Dec. 18, a service was held in the 
Second Congregational Church, East Deuglas, 
in memory of Rev. William T. Briggs, the 
pastor emeritus, who died Sept. 24, in his 
eighty-third year. At the service, which was 
simple, the choir rendered appropriate selec- 
tions, among them some of Mr. Briggs’s favor- 
ite hymns. A large and lifelike portrait, 
given to the church by the people of the parish, 
stood beside the desk. The memorial address 
was delivered by the present pastor, Rev. 
C. P. Pierce. 

Mr. Briggs, who was pastor of this church 
for twenty-one years and pastor emeritus for 
nearly eleven, had been in the active ministry 
forty-two years. His first pastorate was at 
North Andover, Mass., where he preached 
during his course at the seminary and where 
he was installed in 1846. Remaining about 
eight years, he then accepted a call to Prince- 
ton, Mass. During the war he acted a short 
time as chaplain of Findlay Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D.C. He was then sent to Newbern, 
N.C., and set to care for and educate the 20,000 
colored refugees of that vicinity. He organized 
schools, obtsined teachers from the North, 
and variously cared for the wants of a desti- 
tute people till the close of the war. In 1866 
he was called to East Douglas, where he had a 
most successful pastorate. A man of fine 
presence and courtly manner, coming of old 
Puritan stock, he combined with all the best 
traditions of a New Bngland ancestry an open 
mind and a modern spirit. He was an occa- 
sional contributor to The Congrey ationalist. 
He was a fine example of an older type of 
New England pastor now fast passing away. 


CHRISTMAS CHEER 


At North Church, St. Johnsbury, Vt., the choir 
rendered a cantata, The Coming of the King, and 
at the Sunday school concert about 50 gift books 
were distributed to the children for faithful attend- 
ance at the preaching service during the year.— 
At Sound Beach, Ct., the day was a notable one in 
the First Church. The new pipe organ just com- 
pleted was used for the first time and the services 
were appropriate to the dedication of the new in- 
strument. The theme of the day was The Angels’ 
Song Prolonged through the Christian Centuries. 
The place and power of music in Christian worship 
were emphasized.——In Springfield, Vt., at First 
Church, the morning service of two Sundays before 
and one after Christmas had sermons illustrated by 
renowned pictures: Raphael's Sistine Madonna and 
Transfiguration and Hoffman’s Christ and the Doc- 
tors. Copies of the “Perry pictures” were dis- 
tributed to the congregation at the close of the 
services.——Also in Portsmouth, N. H., at North 
Church illustrations of the Christ Child in the re- 
production of famous paintings were used with 
explanations by the pastor, Rev. L. H. Thayer, 
with much interest and profit-—-The Sunday 
school of Castine, Me., besides furnishing its own 
Christmas tree, also provided one for the children 
of Goodwill Home.—In Franklin, R. 1., at How- 
ard Church, the expenses of the Sunday school 
Christmas festival were provided for by an enter- 
tainment with a small admission a week or two 
previous, and with the proceeds thus obtained the 
school had a beautiful Christmas tree and provi- 
sions.—In Atkinson, N.H., an interesting fea- 
ture was the presentation by Miss A. L. Page, 
aged 87, to all persons in town over 70 years old of 
a copy of 8t. John’s gospel in large type. The 
gifts numbered 30.——First Church, Terre Haute, 
held a successful Christmas fair, clearing $315. 
About 300 pounds of groceries, valued at $265, 
went as a gift to Rev. R. E. Roberts, Coal Bluff, 
and 80 presents for the children of the Sunday 
school were sent. Second Church also sent gifts. 
Christmas Eve the First Church gave an elaborate 
dinner to its own Sunday school, followed by Dick- 
ens’s cards illustrated by 24 stereopticon views by 
the pastor, Rev. C. H. Percival.— Ali the Omaha, 
Neb., churches gave large place to Christmas 
themes. The decorations and music at First were 
exceptionally attractive. It sent Christmas gifts 
to its large mission Sunday school on the river 
bottoms. At St. Mary’s Avenue Christmas Eve 
was celebrated in a unique way, Dr. 8S. W. Butler 
having prepared a drama upon Uncle Sam’s chil- 
dren in which the reception of Hawaii, Porto Rico, 
Cuba and the Philippines played a large part. 
Many business men of the congregation partici- 
pated. On Sunday evening Dr. Butler gave an 
interesting stereopticon lecture reviewing the 
Sunday school studies of the last quarter of the 
year.—First Church, Lincoln, Neb., again brought 
Christmas cheer to its two mission schools. In the 
evening the choir rendered The Coming of the 
King to a full house.——Christmas brought a happy 
surprise to Avoca, Neb., in the gift of a beautiful 
communion set from the Ladies’ Society of Park 
Church, Norwich, Ct. The presentation speech 
was made by Rev. C. J. Sage, and the response by 
Deacon Tefft. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Andover 


Lectures were resumed this week after a recess 
of a fortnight. The remaining few weeks in Jan- 
uary will be given to preparation for the final ex- 
aminations, which terminate the first semester, 
Jan. 31.-—The Juniors begin a course of essays 
to be read in class under Dr. Ryder in the Gospel of 
Matthew.——At amass meeting Messrs. Le Bosquet, 
Stoneman and H. J. Bennett were appointed a com- 
mittee to present a separate testimonial from the 
students to Professor Park on his 90th birthday. 

Yale 

The Junior Class Fogg scholarships for the first 
term have been awarded to Messrs. Blakeslee, 
Blanchard, Clarke, Holt, Keeler, Onnwabe, Stock- 
ing, Swann, Warren and Weiss.——The Senior ad- 
dress before the school last week was by Mr. Ham- 
lim on A Plea for the Concrete.——The American 
Historical Association, of which Professor Fisher is 
president, will make its headquarters at Divinity 
Hall during its annual meeting this week.——The 
Semitic Club has elected Dr. W. J. Moulton as pres- 
ident and Mr. A. Bumstead as secretary. 


CLUBS 
Wy.—Puget Sound Club met in Tacoma, Dec, 21. 
Pres. F. P. Graves of the State University made an 
effective addresson The Inspiring Power of English 
Poetry. Through a special committee the club i 
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aiding an effort to secure an evangelist for western 
Washington. 

Mo.—The Springfield Club met with First Church, 
Dec, 20, The guest of honor was Rev. C. H. Patton 
of St. Louis, who gave a timely and effective ad- 
dress on Providence and the War. 


NBW BNGLAND 
Massachusetts 
(For Boston news see page 2.) 

East TAUNTON.—The new house of worship has 
been dedicated, with profitable exercises, over 
which the pastor, Rev. H. H. Loud, presided. The 
attendance was excellent. The program consisted 
of a history of the society, by David Dean, Esq., 
and of the church, by the pastor. Dr. 8. H. Emery 
and Rev. Frank Park gave addresses, and Rev. 
T. OC. Welles preached the afternoon sermon. The 
evening sermon was preached by Dr. J. E. Tuttle of 
Worcester. Among those present was quite a good 
number of ministers who are Amherst men. They 
made the supper hour an occasion for a pleasant 
reunion. The earlier meeting house was burned in 
1897, and the corner stone of the new building was 
laid last June, 

DRACUT.—First. A reception was extended to 
the new pastor, Rev. J. P. Richardson, Dec. 28. 
He is a native of the town and, for a minister, has 
the novel experience of moving into his own house 
without making a purchase of it. 

WORCESTER.—Belmont. Forty-three members 
have taken letters to the Summer Street Church, 
eight to other churches, and the church has voted 
to disband. The building, which was sold early in 
the year, has been rented and services will be con- 
tinued until the Summer Street Church can be re- 
located and a new edifice erected to accommodate 
both flelds.——Park. Mrs. I. L. Willcox, wife of 
the pastor, has secured $6,000 to reduce the debt 
on the church, During the seven weeks’ canvass 
she made over 700 calls. Two-thirds of the money 
was seoured from persons belonging to other 
churches and mostly in subscriptions of less than 
$100.——The will of the late William M. Clark con- 
tains these bequests among others: Plymouth 
Church, $1,000, the income to be used to aid worthy 
members of the church and their children; Y. M. 
C. A. and Y. W.C. A., $500 each; City Missionary 
Society, $500; Worcester Boys’ Club, $200; First 
Church, Rutland, $500, trust, to assist worthy 
members. 

Boxford rejeices in the return of its pastor, Rev. 
E. L. Bradford, whose health is much improved. 


Maine 

PORTLAND.—State Street has suffered many 
losses of late. Dec. 19 Mr. H. M. Payson died. 
He was a liberal and influential member for many 
years, a generous contributor to the “rebuilding 
fund,” to the Y. M.C. A. building and other benev- 
olences. He was the second son of Dr. Edward 
Payson. A memorial service has been held for one 
of the victims of the Portland disaster, a member 
and Sunday school teacher. 

LEWISTON.—The meeting of the Maine Bible So- 
ciety occurred, Dec. 21, at Pine Street Church. The 
morning session was devoted to methods of work by 
officers and workers. In the afternoon a service of 
prayer and addresses was held. Dr. J. L. Jenkins 
made a fine evening address on The Bible. A sys- 
tematic canvas of Lewiston is to be made in Janu- 
ary. 

ISLAND FALLS.—Two councils had been called 
in connection with the county conference. They 
were merged in one and dismissed Rev. G. B. Hes- 
cock at Fort Fairfield and Rev. H. H. Noyes at 
Island Falls. The churches, threugh their pastors, 
voted to raise $200 for the Maine Missionary Soci- 
ety the coming year. 

BANGOR.—First. A Men’s Club numbering 46 is 
organized for Sunday evening work.—Hammond 
Street has sent two barrels lately in aid of A. M. A. 
work in Georgia.— Central has assumed support 
of Dr. M. L. Gordon in Japan and the Sunday school 
has offered to provide a native evangelist. 

KENNEBUNK’S new bell was hung in time to be 
rung the first time for the Christmas service. It 
weighs 1,320 pounds and is of fine tone. It is the 
gift of Mr. George Parsons. 

Mr. A. B. Hunt of the last class, Bangor, closes 
his supply at N. Deering.——Rev. Israel Jordan, 
who closed his labors at Bethel last May, has been 
with friends in Saco in the meantime, and has now 
regained his strength so as to be able to preach as 
opportunity offers.——The wife of Rev. D. B. Sewall, 
formerly of York, now of South Berwick, died re- 
cently at the latter place.——At the earnest re- 

u®st of the people Rev. N. M. Bailey withdraws 

* resignation at Second Church, Wells.—Rev. 
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G. A. Mills, recently of Dennisville, has begun 
work at Limerick. 
New Hampshire 

HOLLIs.—The annual reunion and roll-call, held 
Dec. 29, celebrated the 155th anniversary of the 
church with the usual social festivities and dinner, 
and proved enjoyable. The resignation of Deacon 
Colburn after 35 years of service, tendered two 
months previously to take effect at the annual 
meeting, was ivot accepted by the church, but in- 
stead, through the pastor, Rev. 8. L. Gerould, he 
was presented with a valuable easy-chair, much 
to his surprise. The~ King’s Daughters recently 
realized from their Christmas sale $78 and their 
contribution towards improving the interior of the 
audience-room was $67. The present membership 
is 200 and benevolent contributions $125. 


WaxneER.—After a “chicken pie supper,” held 
by the Benevolent Society recently, those present 
went to the new parsonage, where a social hour was 
enjoyed with the pastor and his wife. Christmas 
was fittingly observed on Saturday evening and 
Sunday. The Week of Prayer is being observed by 
union services with the Baptists. 

ATKINSON.—The parish supper was well at- 
tended and included a roll-call, at which nearly 
every name elicited response. A new manual con- 
taining much matter of permanent interest con- 
cerning the various organizations, pastors and dea- 
cons of the church, past and present, has been 
issued. 

Gorrstown.—Dec. 29 the annual meeting and 
home gathering was held, a large number of the 
members being present to respond. At the com- 
munion service last Sunday 28 persons were re- 
ceived on confession. Rev. H. H. Wentworth is 
pastor. 

Lancaster’s new church edifice has nearly reached 
completion and will be dedicated Jan. 8. 

Vermont 

CoRNWALL.—During the year the church has 
paid off an old debt of $150, and at the recent an- 
nual meeting pledges to meet a deficiency of nearly 
$200 in subscriptions were obtained. The pastor, 
Rev. 8. H. Barnum, accepts a cordial invitation to 
remain a 10th year. He plans to give a course of 
Sunday evening lectures on topics connected with, 
yet distinct from, the current Sunday school lessons. 


Chester has a new pipe organ in its meeting 
house. 
Rhode Island 


SouTH KINGSTON.—A bronze tablet erected to 
the memory of Rowland Hazard was unveiled in 
the Congregational church at Peacedale today. He 
was well known throughout the State, and the 
church in which today’s services were held was 
erected by him nearly a quarter of a century ago. 
President Angell of the University of Michigan de- 
livered. the principal address, and many distin- 
guished persons were present. 


Connecticut 


East LITCHFIED.—After three years without a 
saloon, one has been opened in town despite re- 
monstrance. The matter was fought, but the 
saloon element won and was so elated with the suc- 
cess as to set up a hemlock tree which had been 
left for use by the Sunday school in front of the 
chapel with 25 or 30 empty flasks tied on it a week 
ago Sunday morning. The superintendent had it 
quietly removed and veiled until the Christmas 
service, when it was placed beside the tree laden 
with presents and uncovered as an object lesson 
which will be long remembered. 


BRIDGEPORT.—South celebrated the closing of 
the fifth year of Rev. Dr. Frank Russell’s pastorate 
with a roll-call and fellowship meeting. The church 
was organized in 1830 with 117 members, one third 
being men. It now numbers 701 members, with 
the proportion of the sexes just the same. It has 
had nine pastors in its 68 years. Dr. Russell has 
welcomed 254 members during his pastorate.— 
Park Street Ladies’ Society has sent a box of cloth- 
ing to the mission fields of Oregon, valued at $200, 
and is at work filling another. 


WESTPORT.—Ten years’ benevolences during the 
pastorate of Rev. Jabez Backus amounts to $4,582. 
Ninety-one new members have been received dur- 
ing that time, the audience-room redecorated, elec- 
tric lights put in and a $3,500 pipe organ installed. 

HARTFORD sustained its reputation on Christmas 
Day as being a musical center, all the churches 
providing programs of unusual excellence.— South 
has organized a Young Men’s Society on the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Parker and it is expected that it will 
fill an important place. 

GUILFORD.—First is worshiping in the newly 
renovated audience-room once more. The design 
of the interior was not materially changed with the 
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exception of building on a recess back of the pul- 
pit, but the decorations are most pleasing and har- 
monious. 

New BrITAIN.—A ministers’ association has re- 
cently been organized, consisting of the pastors of 
this city and vicinity. Ministers from all the de- 
nominations meet every Monday in the society 
room of the South Church. 

Wrinpsor Locxs.—Resulting from a special ef- 
fort on the part of the pastor, Rev. Richard Wright, 
in an enthusiastic missionary sermon, the largest 
collection for years for the American Board was 
taken recently. 

NEw HAVEN.— United. The Men’s Club service 
was addressed last Sunday evening by Dr. Ward of 
the Independent on The Influence of the Church in 
the Making of New England. 


The committee appointed by the last General 
Conference as a means for “providing vacant 
churches with pastors and introducing to the 
churches candidates desiring charges” has issued 
a letter which is really in the form of a suggestion 
that they are now ready to do what they can. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 


SyRACUSE.—The churches are in an unusually 
good condition. The new organization in the Dan- 
forth, ‘‘The Chevaliers,” has spread into three 
other churches of the city, two being of our own 
denomination. The original class has grown from 
seven to 125. It is a young men’s Sunday school 
class, meeting by itself and having its own method 
of study and organization. It largely attracts 
those who would not naturally attend Sunday 
school, using as its main force young men working 
for young men.——All the clubs in the city cele- 
brated Christmas night at the Geddes Church. 

Urica.—Plymouth is much encouraged by the 
opening ministry of its new pastor, H. H. Tweedy. 
The church was much saddened by the death of the 
late pastor, Dr. M. E. Dunham, who was one of 
the ablest ministers of the city and had been prom- 
inent in educational and reform movements for 
many years. 

ELMIRA.—St. Luke's, after waiting many years 
and worshiping in an abandoned schoolhouse, has 
begun the erection of the long-desired church edi- 
fice. The building is up and inclosed and will open 
a new future for this people. Rev. H. E. Gurney is 
in charge of the work. 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 


TOLEDO.—Plymouth received a Christmas gift of 
$2,000 from Mr. Edward Reid, an attendant but 
not a member. This makes $3,500 which he has 
given toward the building. A year ago the church 
was $8,000 in debt, now its only debt is $1,500 to 
the Building Society. Rev. G. W. Belsey is pastor. 

CLEVELAND.—Mt. Zion gives up its beloved pas- 
tor, Rev. J. E. Moorland, with deep regret and only 
because he seems to be soclearly called to the work 
for which he is especially fitted, as international 
secretary of the Y. M.C. A. for work among his own 
people at the South, especially in the cities. 

Lexington rounds out its second year of giving to 
every one of the seven benevolent societies. 


Illinois 
(For Chicago news see page 16.) 

DECATUR Celebrated its 10th anniversary Dec. 9. 
The public exercises consisted of music, a short 
address by Rev. W. C. Miller, who has been its 
only pastor, and an address by Dr. James Tomp- 
kins. A banquet and a reception to Dr. Tompkins 
followed. This church is the fruit of home mission- 
ary effort having been gathered under the personal 
direction of the superintendent. The pastor’s la- 
bors are credited for the remarkable 10 years’ rec- 
ord. The membership at the organization was 37. 
The present membership is 267. The church owns 
a valuable property centrally located and is a po- 
tent influence in the adjoining region. 

Anna has held daily meetings assisted by Evan- 
gelist Van Auken, and 24 persons have united with 
the church as a result.—Creal Springs also has 
held special meetings. 


Indiana 


DuNKIRK has raised and paid in $1,000 for fin- 
ishing off the rooms of the church. The audito- 
rium now receives its permanent ait windows and 
carpets. The church has three stories in use, 
including reading room, gymnasium, parlors and 
study. The popular Sunday evening lectures of 
Rev. A. O. Penniman crowd the house. Selésup- 
port in the immediate future is being urged. There 
are now about 100 members. This is the leading 
eburch in a city of about 4,000 persons. 
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ELKHART.—First has passed resolutions expres- 
sive of the esteem in which Rev. F. E. Knopf and 
family are held, of his rare pulpit powers and of 
the edification and strengthening of the church 
during his 10 years’ pastorate. Professor Knopf 
enters directly upon his Michigan City work as 
suecessor to Rev. W.C. Gordon. The church sent 
a fine Christmas box to Perth in the coal mines. 

ORLAND.—Rev. W. F. Harding has closed a three- 
week meeting at Lake Gage which revived the 
church. A month’s evangelistic services have been 
begun in Orland. 

Michigan 


KALAMAZOO.—First had a notable day at the 
installation of its new pastor, Rev. R. W. Mc- 
Laughlin. He has been with the church 18 
months, during which the $12,000 debt on the 
building has been raised, and a strong spirit of 
union formed between him and his peopl>. The 
council was the largest of recent times in the State. 
A pleasant feature was the generous repast before 
the evening service, at which a large congregation 
was present. Dr. R. R. Meredith of Brooklyn 
préached the sermon. 

Wisconsin 

APPLETON.—First. The council which dismissed 
Dr. John Faville from the pastorate passed resolu- 
tions of appreciation of his rare services to this 
church during 13 years in the way of ability to 
organize, his power as a preacher, and his excep- 
tional personal character. 

Rio AND WyocENA.—During the three years’ 
pastorate of Rev. G. H. Marsh Rio has assumed 
self-support and $350 have been expended on church 
and parsonage. A unanimous invitation to serve 
the churches another year was tendered to Mr. 
Marsh previous to his departure for a European 
tour. 

SuN PRAIRIE is noted for its generous giving. 
The women have just sent another well-filled bar- 
rel to the A. M. A. school at Athens, Ala. Fore- 
fathers’ Day was celebrated in a fitting manner 
with a supper and toasts. 

THE WEST 
lowe 

ALEXANDER, only a few months old, has com- 
pleted a $3,000 house of worship. It was dedi- 
cated free of debt Dec. 18, Rev. J. W. Ferner 
preaching the sermon. 


Minnesota 

STILLWATER.—During the 12 years’ pastorate of 
Rev. J. H. Albert at Stillwater, the church has de- 
veloped in strength and become self-supporting. The 
membership bas largely increased and a parsonage 
has been secured. Mr. Albert has served acceptably 
as chaplain of the State prison. He accepts a unani- 
mous call to Sedalia, Mo., and will begin work in 
January. The salary of the pastor-elect, Rev. H. H. 
Appelman of Sauk Rapids, has already been pro- 
vided for, and it is understood that he will come. 

St. PAUL.—Olivet, Merriam Park, has extended 
a call to Rev. J. H. Sammis, which he has accepted. 
He has been for several years pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church in Red Wing, this State, and there 
being no Congregational church there he has had 4 
considerable Congregational membership. He is 
known to all users of Gospel Hymns as the author 
of ‘‘ Trust and Obey.” 


Nebraska 

CREIGHTON closes the year with all debts paid, 
though the pastor’s salary and other expenses have 
increased. It bas taken collections for all the be- 
nevolent societies and adopts a similar schedule for 
1899. In addition to the presentation of each sub- 
ject by the pastor, a benevolence committee, con- 
sisting of one for each society, canvasses the con- 
gregation for offerings. 


Colorado 
MONTROSE.--In the three years’ pastorate of 
Rev. W. A. Hutchinson, just closed, the membership 
has increased threefold. 


GREELEY.—During the six years’ pastorate of 
Rev. W. W. Dumm, who has just accepted a call to 
Denver, the membership has increased from 150 to 
224. The accessions have numbered 193, of whom 
92 came on confession. The growth has been 
steady and healthy, without excitement. Mr. 
Dumm and his good wife have the true gospel 
spirit, reaching out to the sick, the stranger and 
all in need of help. They will be missed ¢ specially 
by the young people, with whom they were in close 


8 thy. 
ympathy 

CHocTaw.—Uaion services were held ail day 
Christmas with the Congregational church. Mrs. 
A. H. Tannehill is pastor. She is planning for aD 
orphansge, suggested by the recent suicide of * 
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Christian mother leaving nine children, the eldest 
not over 16. 

A tentative effort is being made to adjust fields 
in this State where Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists are occupying places whose growth does 
not warrant both churches. 

PACIFIC COAST 
Oregon : 

EvuGENE has received 13 into its fellowship dur- 
ing December. A new $1,500 Estey organ was 
placed in the church at Christmas time. The mis- 
sionary contributions have doubled this year. 

Washington 

WHATCOM.—A number of people had decided to 
form an independent organization, but on learning 
the principles and methods of Congregationalism 
they changed their minds and have united with this 
church. Rev. Alonzo Rogers is pastor. 

CARPENTER.—A beautiful house of worship cost- 
ing $1,500 was dedicated Dec. 18 in this rural dis- 
trict in the great wheat country. Rev. Elvira Cob- 
leigh is pastor. 

Land has been secured for a church building at 
Rossburg, Stevens Co. 


For Weekly Register see page 34. 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 














BACON—CHURCAILL—In Boston, Dec, by Rev: 
WwW. F. Bacon, father of the groom, Prof, ys 2. > 
Bacon of Beloit, Wis., and Hanna Vhurchtli of Boston- 

RICHARDS—CHITTENDEN—In New York, Dec. 27, b 
Rev. C. E. Jefferson, D. D., Rev. Frederick B. Richards 
and Bessie B., daughter of Lucius E. Chittenden. 

ween - GAYLORD—In 8. Hadley, Dec. 22, ” Rev. 

N. £. Jones, WD. D., assisted by Rev. A. B. Patten, Charles 
S. Webbof Sherburn and Cassie E. , daughter of Deacon 
L. M. Gaylord of 8S. Hadley. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional ) i ten cents, countt: Lorne po mp toaline. The 
money should be sent with the no 











ADAIR—In Osawatomie, Kan., Dec. on Rev. Samuel 
L. Adair. aged 87 yrs., 8 mos. and 5 An He was a 
member of the clas» of 1838, at Oberlin, and was a 
prominent figure in the early Nistory of Kansas. 

aanarorp- In the Newton Hospital, Woodland, Dece 
10, Mary W., wife of Rev. Howard A. Hanaford of 
Wine Rocker: N. H., and daughter of Isaac W. Landerkin 
of Wellfieet, aged 46 yrs., 11 mos., 29 dys. 

HOBBS—In Portland, Me., Dec. 14, Mary ty widow of 
Deacon Joshua Hobbs, aged 83 yrs., 11 mo 

MILLER—In Glezen, Ind., Dec. 25, cor i Rev: 
George K. Miller, pastor- elect of Hosmer ghurens 
aged 58 yrs. He had been engaged in Y. M. 
railroad work in indnapes for several years. 


ELIZABETH ROGERS 


Miss Elizabeth Rogers of Lowell, the founder of the 
Rogers Hall Scho.1 for girls in that city, died Dec. 10, 
having attained the age of seventy-nine years and seven 
months. She was a dev Christian woman, a reader 
of The ¢ pe gee Beye | the whole time’ 4 its ex- 
istence, and at h th a beloved member of the Eliot 
Congregational Shien in Lowell. She was alineal de- 
scendant, in the eighth generation, of John Rogers, who 
was burned at the stake at Smithfield. She loved the 
Bible, and read it as the Word cf God. she practiced 
Pay me and self- rg om that she might be benevolent. 
She desired that her aA through the world should 
make life richer and better for those that came after 
her. In 1883 she, with her onl by Emily (who died 
in 1884), donated ans paid $50.000 to the American 
Bible Society. In Elizabeth gave to the city of 
Lowell the RR, Fort Hill Park, ey Consists of 
thirty acres of elevated ground and is al ways to be 
kept for the public to walk and rest in. This donation 
is estimated as worth from $50,000 to $75,000. In 1892 
she gave toa Board of Trustees her house, a large co- 
lonial mansion built by her father tn 1837, and surround 
ing grounds for the Rogers Hall School. The estimated 
value of this gift, including the gone iy of the house 
80 that it would serve for school purposes, was $35, 

By her will she has left to this school additional prop- 
erty, which is estimated at $130,000. 

he trustees of the Rogers Hall School are Rev. John M. 
Greene, D. D., Hon. Conse F. Richardson, Hon. Charles 
H. Allen, Judge Samuel P. Hadley, Sewall G. Mack, 
Esq., Hon. Charles A. Stott, Mrs. Susan Foss. Ts. 
Mary Cummings of Woburn, Rev. Cyrus Richardson, 
D. D., of Nashua, N. H., Mr. Edward D. Holden, Rev. 





A. St. John Chambree, D. D. Hon. John Cummings of 
Woburn was a very dear cousin of Miss Rogers. He was 
a member of this Board of Trustees. e died just 
— days after Miss Rogers, at the age of eighty-six 
e 

The Rogers Hall School opened its seventh year on 
Sept. 28 last. 1t is au institution in which the city | 
f Lowell and all who are acquainted with it take | 


just pride. Its increased seomttion will enable it to do 


pat | a larger aa better work. It offers two em ef 
8 grade o' 
nt ch. The 4 ool adits te cate. 


the sc 

vee pidaens and Wells Oihenee: The school 
alread ay an excellent eo ge gs s a fitting nn 
for c 8 and for general cu Mrs. E. P. Lay 
hil', M.A a principal, yey Mise ; Olive S. Parsons 
assistan ee They have a la i co! 4 . pot = ore 

a them in their wo ite of the 
neheet i. to aid “them or beauty and nealtataiwese 


MRS. MARY W. HANAFORD 


Died in Newton, Mass., Dec. 10, at the Ag forty- 
seven years, W. Hanaford, wife of 
Hanaford, of Winchester, N. H. ‘She is survived by a 
husband, —? daughter, apres sister and brother. The 
burial was in her pb town, Wellfleet. She was 
helpful, Dg gee and. *taithtul to every a. 
Possess! musical talent and many social at! 
tions, she endeared herself to all who knew her. In the 
home, church and social circles she is ay missed—in 
heaven gladly welcomed. 











THIs WILL INTEREST MANY.—F. W. Park- 
burst, the Boston publisher, says that if any one 
who is afflicted with rheumatism in any form, or 
neuralgia, will send their address to him at Box 
1,501, Boston, Mass., he will direct them to a per- 
fect cure. He has nothing to sell or give ; only tells 
you how he was cured. Hundreds have tested it 
with success. 


RoYAL 


Baking P Powder 


Made 4teom pure 
cream of of tartar. 


Safeguards the food 


against ; alum. 














Alum 


menacers to 


siitlenas the greatest 
of the present day. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 














CONVENIENT. 


The Serving Dresser is fast becoming as indispensa- ~ 
ble in the furnishing of a Dining Room as the sideboard 
itself. Time was when it was rarely seen; now it is in 


the majority of Boston houses. 
It ministers greatly to convenience. 


would not part with it for twice its cost. 


It is divisible properly into three sections—the broad 
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It is like the 
addition of an extra three feet of space to the room. 
Once use such a piece of furniture for a week and you 


Good Living 


Wholesome Food, 
Healthy Appetite, 
Perfect Digestion,— 


These constitute the foundation for health 
and happiness. Without good appetite and 
good digestion, all the luxuries of wealth and 
plenty are of little worth. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
creates an appetite, tones and strengthens the 
stomach and gives it power to digest food. 
It has brought happiness to many a home 
by curing dyspepsia. It is constantly. curing 
stomach troubles, and to tired, discouraged 
and suffering men and women it is giving the 
physical vigor and vitality which are neces- 
sary for the best success in life. Get only 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


America’s Greatest Medicine. Price $1. 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


’ th 1 ills k 
Hood s Pills with Hood’s Gaseuperiin, 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
Manual free. EVERETT UO. Fisk & Co. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
qo Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
WM. 0. PRATT, Manager 














New YORK, CANANDAIGUA. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


For GIRLS. CANANDAIGUA, N.Y. 

23d year begins Sept. 21. Certificate admits to leading 
Colleges. Strong Music Department. Gymnasium, Lec- 
tures. SAMUBL COLE FAIRLEY (Amherst), Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


CARLETON SCHOOL For wows, Men 


A school and home offering dine gr bean aod to 
youth fitting for college or seeking a good English 
education. ethods are used that stir aspiration in 
school work, Just such a school as many parents are 
seeking. Send for circular to 

I. N. CARLETON, Ph. D. 
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top which is for dishes, the drawer, which is a partitioned a 
compartment drawer for small silver, and the wide shelf which holds the relays of 


plates, with the A. D. cups and saucers. 


We have just completed the very dainty and inexpensive Dresser which is here 


shown. 


It meets the large demand for a low price. 
mahogany, and in various atyles of finish. 


We carry it in both oak ard 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 








Looking Forward 


Eighteen ninety-eight has’ brought in the 
largest business in our history, and we are 
profoundly grateful to the thousands of patrons 
who have made this result possible. 


We greet 


the New Year with increasing expectations, and re made unusual preparations for a great 


beginning this morning. 


a portion of the selling price. 
WOW, 


In every department are offerings in which we make you a present of 
They have yielded us a profit all the season. 
Associate your wants with our store and come to have them filled here. 


lt ts your turn 
We want you 


for a customer, want you for a friend of our store the coming year. 


GILCHRIST & CO., 


WINTER STREET, 
BOSTON. 





32 
Manhood Suffrage for the Negro 


{The following is a portion of a letter ad- 
dressed to The Congregationalist by a Negro 
educated at one of the universities planted by 
the A. M.A. He is doing a valuable work for 
his race in the South. We have known and 
esteemed him for many years. His letter is a 
protest against a statement made by us that 
the giving of manhood suffrage to the slaves 
was as unjust to them as it was to the whites 
of the South. Comment on the subject is made 
in our editorial pages.—THE EpItrors.]} 

To us, our weakness argued strongly that it 
was simple justice to both races to give the 
Negro manhovud suffrage. The right of suf- 
frage stimulated Negroes to improve them- 
selves and put them before the whites to be 
regarded as men. This new lesson both races 
in the South needed to learn. 

It has been said that it was unjust to give 
Negroes the right of suffrage, because they 
were too ignorant, and because so much trou- 
ble has grown out of Negro suffrage. The iz- 
norance of the Negroes was and is great, but 
their ignorance is not of a vicious kind, and by 
far the Negroes are not the only ignorant class 
of voters. But, as a matter of fact, the Ne- 
groes from the start have understood the car- 
dinal principles of the great political parties 
and the motive and power of the ballot. In 
the early years of their suffrage the blacks ac 
complished much good for the South by voting 
for new measures—which the South needed 
but did not want—such as the public school 
system, etc. 

Yes, trouble, bloody trouble, has run in 
the path of Negro suffrage. But strife and 
bloodshed have followed a rising people and 
the unfolding of popular liberties the worl 
over. That trouble has grown out of giving 
the blacks the suffrage is not a reasonable 
argument against it, neither is it good logic 
If so, the preaching of the gospel by the apos 
tles, which provoked trouble, the election of 
Lincoln, which was made the occasion for 
war, or the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers at 
Plymouth Rock, which caused trouble with 
the Indians, all these might be regarded as 
unjust. You say, “It has done little more 
than to bring law into contempt.” We are 
sorry for this sentiment, and more sorry that 
law is brought into contempt. 

In this sunny land the lawiess spirit dates 
its beginning far back of Negro suffrage, and 
it cannot righteously predicate its recent out- 
break upon the claim that Negro suffrage is a 
failure. We know this was made the excuse, 
but we could write many things to the con- 
trary. Had the Spirit of Christ ruled men in 
Wilmington not a gun would have been raised 
and not a drop of blood shed. 

The trouble comes more from an unwilling- 
ness to treat the Negroes as men and to allow 
them to prosper by the same means white men 
prosper, then by the abuse of the ballot. I 
can name a dozen cases of the prosperity and 
intelligence of Negroes being the cause of 
their being persecuted and broken up, and in 
every instance the charge of Negro domination 
in politics was made the excuse. 

The education of the negroes by their friends 
has been wonderfully augmented by the exer- 
cise of the right of suffrage—a kind of educa- 
tion the Negroes sorely needed, and the schools 
could not give. We will ever remain grateful 
to those who gave the blacks the suffrage, and 
loyal to the Government we shall ever be, 
though it turn its back upon us. 

Like Prof. Booker T. Washington, thou- 
sands of us believe that our salvation is in 
industrial and Christian education. On these 
lines Negroes must exert their best energies, 
and it is on these lines the hope of the race is 
set and not on politics, nor in the protection 
of the Government when our suffrage right is 
abused by others. 

I, with other colored men, believe in a quali- 
fied suffrage for today. But we do not con- 
demn the god men who gave our race man- 
hood suffrage thirty yearsago. They were wise 
and we belicve in their wisdom. F. G. K. 


| 
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Ir you have catarrh, don’t dally with local rem- 
edies, but purify and enrich your blood with Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 
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Church 
Debts 


Very likely the Dorcas Society, 
The King’s Daughters, or the 
Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor, want funds 
to carry on their work this 
winter. Perhaps you have in 
contemplation a new organ or 
carpet for tite Sunday-school, 
or possibly the question of 
paying off the church debt is 
troubling you. We havea plan 
for making more people read 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, and 
at the same time providing 
money for any of these ob- 
jects. Write to us and we will 
tell you how to do it. 


AN UNEQUALED OFFER.—For twenty-five years 
one of the most successful treatments of nasal and 
throat catarrh has been in the New York and Phil- 
ade)]phia nose and throat hospitals. Years of care- 
ful observation and experiment led them to put 
supreme confidence in the treatment of cleanliness 
and antisepsis. This they use continually, and this 
is the treatment by Eucalol. But the enormous 
prevalence of catarrhal troubles (afflicting ninety 
per cent. of the inhabitants of the United States) | 
made it impossible to treat one in 10,000 cases. | 
Hence, at the suggestion of one of the most + mi- | 
nent specialists, The Eucalol Company, 108 Fulton 
Street, New York, was formed to open to the pub- | 
lic at a nominal price the benefits of this remarka- 
ble treatment. Eucalol treatment is based on ab- | 
Solute cleanliness It consists of an antiseptic | 
wash to thoroughly cleanse the nostrils, removing | 
all accumulated mucus and mucous crusts, and the 
application of the antiseptic Eucalol cream, heal- 
ing and soothing the irritated mucous membrane. 
Both are pleasant to use, the effect is instantaneous 
and delightful, and persistency in their use is sure 
to effect a cure. In order to prove the curative 
power of Eucalol and their confidence in it, they 
will gladly send a complete outfit, with full diree- 
tions, for two weeks’ trial. If at the end of tiat 
time it has not benefited you. return it and no 
charge will be made. If you find it he!pful. send 
them seventy-five cents by mail or ¢xpre:s money 
order. Do not fail to read their edveriisemest io 


Hard facts 


for women who wash. No work you do is so 
unhealthful as your work over a washtub. 
This hard, perspiring work in the midst of 
soiled clothes and tainted steam will make 
trouble for you. The less of it you do, the 
better. Wash with Pearline, and there's 
little or none of it. Nothing but rinsing 
the clothes, after soaking and boiling 
them. Consider your health. 582 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAmiiy 
The Larkin tdea fully explained in 


[A RKIN 5 OAP. A The Lack Soap MgC Larkin St, Buf, LY 


























The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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beautiful free booklet. Free sample 


OUR OFFER FULLY FXYPLAINED IN The Conarenationaliat, (ct. 204%, Nov. 17th, 24th, 





HANDBOOK 


..- FOR... 


1899 


NOW READY 


IT CONTAINS 
PRAYER MEETING TOPICS, with helpful subdivisions and carefully arranged missionary topics. 
teri d the Ten Commandments and the two Great Com 
DAILY BIBLE READINGS, ae lt aes on 








These Bible readings are compiled by the editor who arranged last year’s series, which proved 30 
ag with the constituency of The Congregationalisi and which, with other excellences of the Hand- 
k, largely increased its circulation over previous years. 


RELIGIOUS AND DENOMINATIONAL INFORMATION. 
DR. FAIRBAIRN’S PORTRAIT—the preacher before the coming International Council. 
The Congregationalist’s Handbook has as usual a beautifully embellished cover 
WITHOUT ADVERTISING DEVICE 
and with blank space on the back for printing local church matter. 
Price, 100 Copies, postpaid, $1.25. 
Single Copies, 4 cts.; 25 copies, 50 cts.; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 75 copies, $1.00. 


ew Each subscriber of this paper may receive one copy of the Handbook free by sending to this 
office a postal card request with full. address. 


Address HANDBOOK, The Congregationalist, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Economists and Historians at 
New Haven 


BY JOHN HAYNES, PH. D. 


* From Tuesday to Friday of last week those 
who came from all parts of the jand to attend 
the meetings of the American Economic As- 
sociation and the American Historical Asso- 
ciation had uninterrupted. fine weather in 
which to enjoy a rich intellectual feast and 
the unstinted hospitality of Yale University 
and the New Haven Historical Society. That 
the presidents of both bodies were professors 
in Yale University, where the meetings were 
held, was a striking circumstance. 

The opening session of the Economic Asso- 
ciation was marked by an able address by the 
president, Professor Hadley, on the relation 
between economics and politics, in which he 
showed how lamentably little direct influence 
economists had had in recent years, but ex- 
pressed a hope for better things in the future. 
Those who heard, the following evening, the 
inaugural address of the president of the his- 
torical association, the venerable and justly 
celebrated Professor Fisher, enjoyed a rare 
treat. His subject was The Historian as a 
Judge of Historical Persons. 

Too often learned societies devote their time 
exclusively to questions which interest schol- 
ars alone. This was not true of either of the 
societies at New Haven. The question which 
is really the most important of our domestic 
matters is that of currency reform. We are 
temporarily in calm waters, but our currency 
laws, besides being in many ways inconven- 
ient under the most favorable circumstances, 
have possibilities in them of panic and dis- 
aster worse even than we have passed through 
in recent years. Two years ago the economic 
association appointed Professors F. M. ‘Tay- 
lor, University of Michigan, I. W. Jenks, 
Cornell University, David Kinley, University 
of Illinois, Sidney Sherwood, Johns Hopkins 
University, F. W. Taussig, Harvard Univer- 
sity, a committee on currency reform. Their 
report, made at the recent meeting and sent 
out by the Associated Press all over the 
United States, is entitled to the greatest re- 
spect, not only on account of the weight of 
authority but by reason of its statesmanlike 
quality. It first takes up the great desidera- 
tum of reform—the security of the standard— 
and then passes to reforms in banking. The 
report wisely confines itself to those general 


Statements which reformers are gradually | 


coming to agree upon and is nowhere wiser 
than in its final appeal for mutual concessions 
in matters of detail. This document, which 
is easily obtainable in the newspapers, de- 
serves widespread reading. 

A valuable report was also submitted on 
the matter of the last national census, and 
methods for making the coming one more 
satisfactory. 

The historians, too, had an important re- 
port on the subject of historical study in 
secondary schools. It is probably the most 
comprehensive and reliable statement so far 
attained of the best opinion on the teaching 
of history to pupils of high school grade. 
Unlike the well-known report of the commit- 
tee of ten, made some years ago, it is the re- 
sult of exhaustive correspondence and ob- 
servation in this country and abroad, and of 
protracted deliberation. It will be printed 
within a few months with extensive appen- 
dices. As might be expected, it insists 
strongly on the great importance of the 
subject, but not too strongly. History with 
civics and economies, in the hands of compe- 
tent teachers, possesses for those pupils who 
do not go to college at least a value second to 
no other study. Too long have these studies 
been crowded into small compass and taught 
by any teacher available. 

Among the papers read before the Histor- 
ical Association that entitled The Constitu- 
tional Questions Incident to the Acquisition 
of Island Territory, by Jadge Simeon E. Bald- 
win, deserves special attention. It would be 
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difficult, now that Judge Cooley is dead, to 
find any one better fitted to deal with this sub- | 
ject from a purely legal point of view. This 
distinguished jurist brought forward several 
constitutional provisions, which will be likely 
to prove embarrassing in dealing with the 
Philippines. In Judge Baldwin’s opinion 
every child born there after we take legal pos- 
session will be a citizen of the United States, 
the provisions of the Constitution relating to 
the suffrage will apply there, the same tariff 
rates must be charged at Manila as at Boston, 
and we cannot legally have an “open door”’ 
policy for our islands unless we have it for the 
whole country. Trial by jury will be impera- 
tive, however ill-fitted it may be for the people. 


Our power to acquire the islands is unques | 


tionable, but a constitutional method of dis- 
posing of them, either to a foreign power or to 
the inhabitants, should we wish it, is not so 
easily found. 

There was a delightful and able paper by 
Professor Grosvenor of Amherst, in which he 


eulogized American diplomacy (perhaps a little | 


too warmly), and a valuable contribution to 
current information by Professor Bourne of 


Western Reserve, who described the experi- | 


ences of Great Britain, France and Holland in 
governing their Malay possessions. A mere 
enumeration of other papers of value would 
make a long list. 

Next year Boston will be the fortunate 
meeting place of the Historical Association, 


whose new president is Dr. James F. Rhodes | 
of the same city. The Economic Association | 
will meet separately, probably at Ithaca, N. Y. | 
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A GOOD PRACTICE. 


If You Want a Good Appetite 
and Perfect Digestion. 


After each-meal dissolve one or two of 
Stuart’s nF he re Tablets in the mouth 
and, mingling with the food, we} con- 
stitute a perfect digestive, absolutely safe 
for the most sensitive stomach. 
| They digest the food before it has time 
| to ferment, thus preventing the formation 
| of gas and keeping the blood pure and free 
from the poisonous products of fermented, 
half-digested food. “ 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets make the 
complexion clear by keeping the blood 
pure. 

They increase tlesh by digesting flesh- 
forming foods. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is the only 
| remedy designed especially for the cure 
'of stomach troubles and nothing else. 

One disease, one remedy, the successful 
physician of today is the specialist, the 
successful medicine is the medicine pre- 
pared especially for one disease. 

A whole package taken at one time 
would not hurt you, but would simply be 
a waste of good material. 

Over six thousand men and women in 
| the state of Michigan alone have been 

cured of indigestion and dyspepsia by the 
| use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 
Sold by all druggists at 50 cents per 








| 
| 


| package. 
Send for Free Book on stomach diseases 
to F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 


~ The Singer No. 15. 


movements. 





You can try one 


Sold on Instalments. 


DOUBLE LOCK-STITCH. 
OSCILLATING SHUTTLE. 
A sewing-machine specially adapted for high- 
speed operation, producing greatest quantity of 
fine’ stitching, and requiring least effort by the 
operator. Has unusually large bobbin for lower 
thread and finest adjustment in all mechanical 


Greatest range of work and lightest 


running lock-stitch sewing-machine in the world. 
Every genuine machine carries the trade-mark. 


Free. ‘Old machines taken in exchange. 


SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Co. 


 AWCARRARRARRR . 
N A Perfect 


Infant Food 
Ni N 


Gail Borden 


Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk 


YJ 


ILL 
PILLS 4 














APenrect Susstitute For 
\ MOTHERS MILK. FOR 40 
» YEARS THE LEADING BRAND. 


Crrrze 











OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE wort fn. 
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Blend most softly and 
play most effectively over 

a festive scene when thrown 
by waxen candles, 

The light that heightens® 
beauty’s charm,that gives the 
finished touch to the drawing 
room or dining room, is the 
mellow glow of 


Sold in all colors and shades 
to harmonize with any interior 
hangings or decorations. f 

Manufaetured by 

STANDARD OIL CO. 


For sale every where, 7) 
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apams Jas. fmt Amethyst Ch., pe eee. Col., to Sheri- 
fhe cospts., and has be gan or 
alien salen Stillwater, Minn, ., accepts call to 
rst Cb., Sedalia, Mo. 
APPELMAN, Hiram H., Sauk Rapids, Minn., to Still- 


water. 

APPLETON, Harry, recently of Middleville, Mich., 
declines, not aceere call to Grand Blanc. 

BARTON, Wm. E., Shawmut Ch., Boston, to First Ch., 


il. 
— ~ f, Geo. A., 


BERRY. Loren F., recently of First Ch ey Io., 
to the Evanston Avenue (formerly oh. of the’ Re- 
So 0, after three months’ serv lee as acting 

astor. 

© aes, A Sheletopher W., formerly of East Hampton, 

to Orange , Mass. 

COTTON. Harry A., late of Dodge Center and Clare- 
mont, Minn., to Park Rapids, Dorset and Akeley. 
Accepts, and has begun work 

CRANE, John F., a River, Mich., to Maple City, 
even and Lake Ann. cepts 

DAINS, Chas. H., Pitthelae O., 


Toledo. Accepts 
DALEY, J. T., urford, Ont., to Immanuel Ch., Hamil- 


ton. 

DENNEY, O. H. (Free ce Lowell, Mass., to Co- 
lumbia Ch., Cincinnati, 0. Acce _ 

FISHER, Oren D., People’s Cc 
Maverick Ch., East Boston, Mass. 
GRAF, John F., German Ch. o9 Sprin field, Mo., to Ger- 
man th., Ansonia, Ct. Accepts, and has begun work. 
GRAHA M, John, Westport, Mass., to Sheldon, Vt., for 

ayear. Acc epts. 

HARRISON, F. B., formerly assistant at Ch. of the 
Reaeemer, New Hav en, Ut., to Palmer, Mass. 

HUESTIS, Chas. H.. Exeter, Neb., to Doniphan, West 
Hamilton and Platte Valley. Accepts. 

JOHNSON, John, to Swedish Ch., Spokane, Wn. Ac- 
cepts, and has begun work. 

KOLMOS, Jesse J., Crawford Ch., Chicago, Ill., to First 
Ch., Streator. 

MATHEWS, 8S. Sherburne, Hanover St. Ch., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to Westfield ‘ h., Danielson, Ct. 

MILNE, Alex Plymouth Ch., Columvus, O., to Pil- 
grim Ch., Duluth, Minn. 

MOORE, Gainer P., Cedar Springs, Mich., accepts call 
to Romeo. 

MOORLAND, Jesse E., Mt. Zion Ch., Cleveland, O., 
International Y. M. ©. A. sec retaryship for aha 
young men. Acc a, with headquarters at Baltimore. 

MUMBY, Robt., Dinsdale, lo., to Gulden, Ryan P. O. 

t 


Accepts. 

OSTRANDER, Lincoln, Royal Oak., Mich., to Hudson- 
ville. Accepts. 

PHELPS, Lawrence, field secretary of Boston Sea 
man’s Friend Sc ciety, to Leominster, Mass. 
2INNEY, tra E., Yale Sém., accepts call to W. Dora, 
vat where he has been supplying. 

SA MMI3, John H., Presb. Ch., Red Wing, Minn., to 
Olive tCh, Merriam Park, St. ‘Paul. Ac cepts. 

SHAVER, M. A., to Cobourg, Ont. 

STOCKING, James B., Elyria, O., accepts call to Wahoo, 


Neb. 

TEBBETTS, Arthur H., recently of Morris, Minn., to 
Dawson. Accepts. 

WOODWARY, Geo. H., Princeton, Me., accepts call to 
So. Freeport, to begin March 1 


Ordinations and Installations 

McKENZIE, G A., i. Stratford, Ont. Parts by Rev. 
Messrs. T. B. Hyde, A. F. McGregor, J. W. Pedjey and 
Matthew Kelly. 

MARTIN, Carlyle R., o. Scandinavian Ch., Fargo, N.D, 
Dec. 21. Sermon, Supt. J. L. Maile; gig a Rev. 
Messrs. E. H. Stickney, J. 8. Kood, Drs. J. F. Dudley 
and H. C, Simmons. 

eS he D, Geo. C., Hartford Sem., o. at Somersville, 

Dec. 27. Sermon, Prof. ; Sw ig other 
pats, Rev. Messrs. U. H. Hamlin E. McKinley, 
V. T. Hutchins, 0. W. Means and Prof. J . H. Sawyer. 


Resignations 
BELL, Ira W., Six Lakes, Mich. 
CAMPBELL, Wilbur A. K., Hannibal, Mo. 
GRAY Henry P., Freel and, Mich. 
MASON Philip i., Kaukauna, Wis. 
TIBBE , Da las D., Central City, Lo. 
WATT, J: as. , Dawson, ‘Minn. 
WILMOT, Wm. F., Utica, Mich. 


Dismissions 


<a AND, Jesse E., Mt. Zion Ch., Cleveland, O., 
dec. 27. 


Ripton, Vt., to Acworth, N. H. 


to Birmingham Ch., 


Indianapolis, to 


Churches Orgentned 
: JOOPERSTOWN,N. D., Park Ch., 21 Dec , 13 members. 
CRET&, Neb., rirst bohemian, rec. 20 Dec., six mem. 
bers. Rev. John Rundus is pastor. 
LOOMIS, Neb., Union Ch., ree. 21 Dec., 70 members. 





When Tired Out 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: “ When 
completely tired out by prolonged wakefulness and 
overwork it is of the greatest value to me. As a 
beverage it possesses charms beyond anything I 
know of in the form of medicine.” 








one in the highest degree the entire 
active properties of Peruvian Bark. Indorsed 
by the medical faculty as the best remedy for 
Fever and Ague, Malaria, Poorness of the 
Blood, General Debility and Wasting Dis- 
eases; Increases the Appetite, Strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire system. 


Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
NewYork: E, Pougera & Co.,26-30N. Wiiliam St. 
Sn 
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Stated Supplies 
ATEINROS. Geo. E., at St. John, Wn., in connection 


ith Tekoa. 
HAYWARD, Chas. E., Jericho Center, Vt., at W. Bolton, 


Sunday afternoons 
Miscellaneous 
BARTON, Robt. J., in addition to his pastoral work at 
Salisbury Ve. has nay the superintendency of the 
Addison ¢ Co. Anti-Saloon League. 
HYATT, Wm. H., after two years’ service at Second Cb., 
Coal dale, Pa., has taken up Presbyterian work in Ohio’ 
PERCIVAL, Chas. H., Terre Haute, Ind., recently 
a reception at his home to more than 200 mem 
and friends of Second Ch. The decorations of chry- 
santhemums and palms were specially beautiful, and 
the occasion was of unusual social interest 
WENDELL, F. C. H., formerly pastor at Hadlyme. Ct., 
——— been ordained to the Episcopal ministry by Bishop 
rewster. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Jan. 8-14. The Power of the Truth. 
Ps. 91: 1-4; John 8: 31-36; 2 Cor. 10: 1-6. 
To enlighten, convince, fortify, equip for serviee. 
Missionary Topic: Distinguishing Mission- 

ary Events of 1898. Matt. 28: 16-20; Acts 16: 

1-10, 





(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


Clubbing Rates. 


A subscriber to The Congregationalist may order one or 
allof the periodieals mentioned below, remitting with 
his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his sub- 
scription to The Congregationalist. 


Atlantic MOnthly.......ccccccccccccccccccscscvcccce 
The seneaty Magazine.. ° 
St. Nicholas ...........++. 
Scribner’s s Magaaiie.. 
jarper’s ——_ soote 
arper’ ’8 Weekly....... 
arper’s Bazar......... 
arper’s Round Table 
American Kitchen Magazine 
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WHAT DOCTORS THINK OF WEARING 
RUBBERS 

Here’s the first law of health—keep your 
Jeet dry. We all know it. We all know that 
pneumonia and consumption always start 
with a cold, and that the shortest cut to a 
cold is a pair of wet feet. But it’s so impor- 
tant a matter that we can’t be reminded too 
often, especially when the reminder carries 
the weight of authority. 

Dr. Wendell C. Phillips, one of the most 
distinguished physicians in New York, was 
recently giving a lecture on Colds, and How 
to Prevent Them. It was a rainy night, and 
he began: 

‘“*How many persons here wore rubbers 
tonight? Hands up. 

“Not half of you. Now that is what [ 
thought. Every one of you should have rub- 
bers on a night like this. To go without 
them is to invite colds, bronchial trouble, 
catarrh and pneumonia. It is astonishing 
how people neglect their feet. Rubbers are 
fifty cents. You can save a lot of money on 
the investment—perhaps a ten-days’ doctor 
bill, to say nothing of medicine.” 

The doctor might have made it still stronger 


| and said that a fifty-cent pair of rubbers would 


not only save doctor bills and medicine bills, 
but often life itself. Don’t try to save on rub- 
bers. It’s the most expensive economy in the 
world, especially jast now when everybody is 
getting the grip. 








DR. HUNTER’S 


an Consumption 


AND ALL LUNG DISEASES 


PUBLISHED FOR FREE 


DR. ROBERT HUNTER, recognized everywhere as the greatest livin 
ok on Consumption and other diseases of the Throat and 


has created a sensation in medical and new Ter er circles, because it shows be pes 


breatiing organs, has just published a 
Lungs. This boo 


any question that Consumption, AS TREATED BY DR. HUN 


CIRCULATION. 


authority on diseases of the 


is a curable disease. The 


telis plainly the true eaters of Consumption; its causes; its unmistakable symptoms; bow to ceebut 


it, and HOW IT CAN BE RADICALL 


ED. 
The book is of hy great importance to the welfare of the whole aed that it has been decided 


to issue an edition of 50,000 copies in paper covers for free general distr 


FROM THE NEW YORK HERALD :— 


bution. 


“It seems after many disa) mappeteinents, 2 and false rumors of the 


cures for consumption, that the treatment as discovere 


and by Dr. Robert Hunter, 


117 West 45th St., New York, has accomplished results 80 scceaNear that this dread disease 


need no longer be classed among the incurable.” 
FROM THE NEW YORK SUN:— 


* Dr. Hunter’s recent book on Consumption and his wonderful cures 
that have been reported, effectually remove all doubts as to the curability of this dread disease.” 


Any reader of The Congregationalist can secure one of these free paper covered copies by simply 


sending a request to 


Dr. ROBERT HUNTER, 117 West 45th St. New York. 





Peter Moller, 


who « 1653 revolutionized the w 7. sys- 
tem of Cod Liver ¢ dil manufacture by the 
introduction of the ‘‘ steam process,” has 
now introduced a new method which is as 
superior to the steam process as that was 
tothe old and crude methods. By the 
new process the Oilis kept free from im- 
purities, and does not come into contact 
with the atmosphere at any time during 
the manufacture. Moller’s 


Cod Liver Oil 


is mot sold in bulk, but is bottled when 
manufactured. The Oilis free from any 
disagreeable taste or odor and causes no 
eructation. 
In flat, oval bottles only, dated. See that our name appears 
on bottle as agents. Ex tory pamphlets mailed free. 


Schieffelin & Coa., New York. 





Artificial Homan Eyes 


sade LLOY Dao 


“" 323 Washin 
on. Old South hare, Bost Boston 














The 

Berkshire 
Hills 
Sanatorium, ~ 


“s7"CANCER 


Trearaen 








Tumors, and al Forms of Malignant and 
gn Growths 


Without the’ Use of th the Knife 


wae bia never cote to — a sechenen st cure ws we — 
had a reasonable opportunity for treatment 

Please state your case as clearly as possible and our book with 
complete information will be mailed Address, 


Drs, W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass. 
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Sons & Co., 
UPHOLSTERY. 
BOSTON 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Jan. 15-21. Where Am I Going? 
Ps. 119: 57-64. 

Where am I going today? To my work, of 
course, first of all, and to do it better, if possi- 
ble, than yesterday. But, before I go to it, is 
there not one other spot to which I should re- 
sort, there to gird myself for the struggles and 
responsibilities of theday ? The great preacher 
Chalmers used to express the fear that he 
would be “‘bustled out of his spirituality.” 
Any one whose life is beset with many cares 
is in danger of this misfortune. Let me for- 
fend it then this day, if possible. And then, 
as I go to my work, and after I get there, may 
there not be some other path of quiet service 
which I can and ought to tread? Is there 
any home of a poor man, any shop or factory 
where oaths and bad talk befoul the air into 
which I may go this day carrying the fresh 
ozone of the Christ life. 


Where am I going tomorrow, and during all 
the tomorrows of my earthly life? What sin- 
gle purpose have lin view? ‘‘ Rome was not 
built in a day.” The great books and the 
great paintings are not the outcome of a 
momentary impulse that led their makers to 
toil fiercely for a day or two. These wonder- 
ful achievements represent the steady, pa- 
tient labor of many years, or even of a life 
time, and from the start these workers kept 
their goal in sight. Paul belonged to this 
company of purposeful souls. He took the 
long look into the future and then set his 
teeth firmly and said: ‘‘ This one thing I do.” 
We cannot, it is true, entirely settle in our 
youthful days, or even in maturer life, just 
where we shall go when the immediate task 
is done, when we are through with this 
school, when we shall have served our time 
here and there. But it pays the growing boy 
to ask himself now and then, ‘‘ At what am I 
aiming in life?” 


Where am I going, not today or tomorrow 
perhaps, but by and by when I die? I know 
not just how much I shall be able to travel 
over this beautiful world, but of one thing I 
am certain. In due time I shall have to take 
alone that journey from which no mortal has 
ever returned. Shall I when I come down to 
that dark river be able to say, as Frances Wil- 
lard did, ‘‘ How beautiful God is.”” And how 
about my destination after I-have quitted 
these earthly scenes? I shall go somewhere 
when I die. Religious people talk about a 
place called heaven and another called hell, 
and while I cannot understand all that some 
affirm about these places or states I really do 
not think that I shall go to heaven until I am 
in some measure fit to associate with those 
pure and unselfish souls who have washed 
their robes and made them white. If I live 
like a brute here, or even if I do not live like a 
brute but live quite dec. ntly,aud yes am ut 
terly oblivious of the life and saci ifice of Jesus 
Christ and of the love of God to which they 
bore witness, then I will not be so presump- 
tuous as to expect God to take me to his 
heaven in spite of myself. I once met a man, 
a very respectable business man, who was 
honest enough to tell me that he believed that 
if he should die that night he would go to hell. 
A man is a coward who professes religion in 
the hope that he may escape hell. On the 
other hand a man is a fool who ignores thé 
hereafter, who never asks himself this great 
question, ‘‘ Where am I going when I die.”’ 


BROWN’S Sieches: 
the popular cure for 
IRRITATED THROATS. 
Bignature of RD” Ee ~Aas 
























Parallel verses: Ex. 33: 15; Ps, 122:1; Mark 
1: 38; John 8: 12; Acts 8: 29; Jas, 4: 14; 
Phil. 3: 13. 


WANTED FOR 1899, A HIGHER VIEW 


Consider the possibilities of the pledge as an in- 
fluential factor in your life. Wanted, a higher view 
of example on the part of active members for the 
associate. Illustrate the power of the soeiety’s life, 
so that “joining ”’ it will mean more than member- 
ship in a social club. 

Wanted, a higher view as concerns the business 
of the society. It must bave some frame and ma- 
chinery, but make them appear as little as possible. 
When business is a necessity transact it with 
promptness and method. Your society should not 
come into disrepute through any laxity in financial 
matters. The Y. P.8.C. E. will at once lose in its 
grasp and influence if this is ever true. 

With the incoming of the new year many officials 
in the society will assum- positions of responsibil- 
ity. They should have a high view of the obliga- 
tion imposed. Let them ask, Why do I take this 
office? Shall I magnify the place? Am I anxious 
to rule or to serve? 

Wanted, a higher view of the value of prayer as a 
preparation for the year’s work, of the importance 
of daily reading and meditation upon religious 
themes, of privilege and opportuaity given for win- 
ning youth to Christ. 








For hemorrhages and inflammations, Pond’s Ex» 
tract. Beware of imitations offered for the genuine. 


The Index to lamps and the 
chimneys for them will save 
you money and trouble. 
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RuBifoam 


Rubifoam is the 
best dentifrice. 

The best people 
use the best denti- 
frice. 

Therefore, the 
best people use 


Rusifoam 
Do you? 


Popular price, 25c. Send 2c. 
stamp for sample vial. Ad- 
dress E. W. Hoyt & Ce., 
Lowell, Mass. 














| 
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HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 

We want you to have it. internal medicine. Proprietors. W EDWARD & Son 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 

Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 





Deafness, and acute Cold in the Head. 


Nasal and Post-Nasal Catarrh, Dry Catarrh, Ozena, Catarrhal Headache, Catarrha 


Two months ago we advertised our free trial affer of the Eucalol treatment for 
Catarrh. The response has been beyond our expectations. Thousands have accepted 
} our offer, have tried and paid for the treatment. Our mail is crowded with letters 
) expressing gratitude to us for the offer, and bearing testimony to the effectiveness 

of the cure. In almost no instance (not one in a hundred) has the medicine been 
returned, proving: First, that Americans are honest; second, the Eucalol treatment 
does all we claim for it; that is, it cures Catarrh. We shall continue our 


Unequaled Free Trial Offer: 


"RS eg ac ae aes Poa ais Sage wear 
Eucalol Cures Catarrh, ! 


{ 
{ 
rt 





confidence in it, we will gladly send to any reputable person 
a complete outfit, with full directions, for two weeks’ trial. 


} 
$ In order to prove the curative power of Eucalol and our 
: If at the end of that time it has not benefited you, return it 





and no charge will be made. 








If you find it helpful, send us 
75 cents by mail or express money order. 








BUSTIN & PORTER, 
4 Barristers at Law, ete. 


cine sent to me on trial. 


Thanking you for your courtesy, 


» 
a a 


and 





accumulated m 


effect a cure. 














To the Manager of the Eucalol Co., New York. 

Dear Sir:—Inclosed please find express order for 75c. in payment for your medi- 
It has done me a great deal of good for the short time it has 
been used, and Iam trying to get my druggist, Mr. Dick, of this city, to handle it. 
Yours truly, 


EUCALOL treatment is based on antiseptic cleanliness—the method used in the 
nose and throat hospitals of New York and Philadelphia. 
cure-all of the quack, but a prescription perfected by years of scientific trial and 
study by the leading specialists in the world. 

r It consists of an antiseptic wash to thoroughly cleanse the nostrils, removing all 
é $s crusts, and the application of the antiseptic Eucalol 

Cream, healing and soothing the irritated mucous membrane. Both are pleasant to 
use, the effect is instantaneous and delightful, and persistency in their use is sure to 
The Eucalol Treatment is so cheap as to be within the means of every 
one. The free trial offer makes it possible to try it without risking a cent. Address 


| THE EUCALOL COMPANY, Downing Building, 109 Fulton St., New York. 


.Eucalol Cream Cures Cold in the Head—25c. 


St. John, N. B , Dec. 14, 1898, 


8. B. BUSTIN. 
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It is not the catch-penny 
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Oldest Insurance Company in Hartford. 


Eighty-ninth Annual Exhibit 


Or THE 


+> HARTFORD -- 


Fire Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JANUARY 1, 1899. 


1(94 1899 





Assets. 

Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash Items ,..........-..ee eee eee eee #890,193 55 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of Transmission......... 1,004,550 &8 
Rents and Accrued Interest...........cccceccscsccevsccesccecesvess 30,137 57 
Real Estate Unincumbered ............sccccescscsccevceccescsecess 730,890 00 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (1St 1i@m) ...........c cece e cree eee ee 1,509,700 00 
LMG Gin COTAITUR TROUT «02. c civcccccast sks cocsedsccscccveseves 14,800 00 
Bank Stock, Hartford, PERERE WEIRG cs vp ordsscccvccsscgcee 349.516 00 
ad Meow Ter, i edhe ssnicccnccescccne 312,500 00 
Boston, ee. Syeebaehben6esseeess> 71,416 00 
Albany & Montreal, Wi fee ehbekonsnsseeees 86,040 00 
MATTORE BEOGER 6000 cccccccccccccvsesbecdedeocrsccsbacccuspeveceuce 1,053,798 00 
Pande, Clts, WO Malivend WOMas 4a cssicds soc ccecccccisaccosseseveses 5,100,787 20 
OENOT ASSOED. 0 csccvcccccscrccesccscccevorcccesccgedocdscecccecccoces 29,331 00 
Tr eee i ease $11,183,659 90 

Liabilities. 
I NIE nce bach act cuaes0enssswoessevenands césedede pase thecanes $1,250,000 00 
Reserve TOF Re-1nSUFOMC. ........cccscccccccccessccscsscvdseccoece 4,953,997 22 
Reserve for all Unsettled Claims ..............cscccesessenvensncee 520,752 01 
NET SURPLUS . ile ORAS ., aan 4,458,910 67 
Surplus to Policy- helters. ye fio SR? fila cécssbatscphasse aniens’s 5,708,910 67 

















Life a. \< i 
isa _ 


constant™%§ \. 
battle —_ pA 
against dirt: 
resist it with V 


SAPOLIO: 


cleans,  sernggg 
polishes. 


Whether you write ,send, orask 








GEO. L. ‘CHASE, President. for it, insist on getting —— /- 
o - - THOS. TURNBULL, Ass’t Secretary. 
C. ROYCE, Secretary. ; CHAS. E. CHASE, Ass't Secretary. SAPOLIO > The dealer who 
ta — changes your order insults you. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO, ILL. COFRAN & BISSELL, Gen. Agts. 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. Usama 
H. K. BELDEN, Manager, WHITNEY PALACHE, Asst. Manager. 
METROPOLITAN DEPARTMENT, 50 WALL STREET, NEW YORK-; 
Gro, 3. A. YOUNG, Manager. 
Agencies in all the Prominent Localities throughout the United States and Canada. 
JAMES BRUERTON, Mgr. A. N. BRUERTON, Asst. Mgr. 
58 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


not any other kind 
of an extract, but 


Pond’s and only 
Pond’s. 


Relieves all Pain. 





but most 

} relishable. 
Sample can 
for six cents 
in stamps. 
Van Camp 
Packing Co., 

i] 324 Kentucky 
Ave., 


Indianapolis, 
Ind. 




















